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HERMATHENA., 


THE IDEA OF OBLIGATION. 


My main purpose in this paper is to consider the idea of 
obligation as an essential factor of rational experience, 
and 1 hope to show that this idea enters into both the 
cognition and the conation of the thinking being, and also to 
suggest how it may be justified. Obligation in the legal 
sense means that a man is tied down to some course of 
action by a pledge which he has surrendered; this pledge 
was originally a hostage who was delivered bound, and the 
binding of the hostage also bound those who surrendered 
him, so that they were compelled to perform certain actions 
in order to procure his release. The classical case of this 
is in the Book of Genesis, where Joseph took Simeon from 
his brethren and bound him before them; they were thus 
obliged to return to Egypt, or else they would forfeit their 
bond. 

Legal obligation involves what Kant calls a hypothetical 
imperative, which tells me that I must perform a certain 
action, if I wish to avoid @ certain penalty or to realise 
acertain end. We must distinguish this from a categorical 
imperative, which imposes what we may call a rational or 
objective obligation. In this case I am obliged or com- 
manded to pursue some activity owing to its intrinsic value, 
quite apart from any wishes, likes, dislikes or fancies which 
I may have. 

It may be argued that, if we really mean that a certain 
action ought to be done and that obligation is objective, 
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we must maintain the distinction between a categorical 
and hypothetical imperative; for in the latter case, which 
includes legal obligation, we are at litberty, if we wish, to 
break the bond and incur the penalty. If obligation 
depends on my desiring a certain end, it follows that the 
intrinsic rightness of an action disappears; for I am then 
obliged to perform action A only if I wish for a certain 
end B, and-I only desire B for the sake of C, and C for 
the sake of D, and so on. Unless I can lay down that 
certain actions are right apart from any wishes that I may 
have, obligation disappears, for I can always disclaim 
hypothetical ends together with the actions which are the 
means to them. 

I propose to consider the idea of objective obligation, 
which is not dependent on contingent ends or wishes; such 
obligation determines the thinking being to pursue an end 
which is thought as intrinsically good or desirable; this 
end is one which every thinking being must recognise as 
good; it cannot be limited to a particular mode of activity, 
but will be wide enough to control all conscious action; 
it must, then, be the idea of a standard rational experienee 
including both cognition and conation, so that objective 
obligation applies both to theory and practice. 

It is a favourite custom with present-day philosophers 
to appeal to an English dictionary and the accepted meaning 
of words when they wish to establish some concept or 
argument. I hope to avoid this modus proband, but I 
may perhaps point to some varying usages of the term 
obligation. We say that we are obliged by arguments of 
scientists to think that the earth is round and that the 
blood circulates in the body; these are cases of intellectual 
or theoretical obligation to think in certain standard ways. 
Or again, we may say that we are obliged to pay our 
income tax, or noblesse oblige. These are examples of 
practical obligation to conform to a certain standard in 
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our actions. Further, while it is generally recognised that 
it is a duty to speak the truth (perhaps with certain 
qualifications), I would suggest that there is also an in- 
tellectual obligation to think the truth, or at least to 
endeavour to do so. Again, we often speak of a sense of 
obligation, but it seems that this phrase is strictly incorrect. 
Sense experience is awareness of particular phenomena, 
such as colours and tastes, which vary with changing 
conditions and individual circumstances. Consciousness 
of obligation is not found in the purely sensitive being, 
for it involves the thought of what is universal and 
necessary, the idea of a standard rational experience which 
all thinking beings are categorically bound to realise. 
Further, if consciousness of obligation could be described 
as a specific kind of feeling, it would cease to be objective, 
as we shall see later; it is clear that the thinking man 
must often disregard feelings like fear, jealousy, or anger; 
if obligation is objective, it must rest on knowledge of 
what is intrinsically good, and it is this knowledge which 
determines his activity. I would suggest that the saying 
noblesse oblige really means that those with the knowledge 
of what Aristotle calls the fine and the good are obliged 
without question to act in certain ways. 

Objective obligation may be distinguished as theoretical 
and practical, but I will argue that they are essentially 
identical and express the same principle in different ways. 
The cognition and volition of rational beings are bound or 
determined by principles or concepts which are universally 
valid; every thinking being is obliged to apply the 
principles and appropriate concepts which are involved in 
rational experience. I would suggest that we may see here 
the source of the idea of objective obligation. 

Both intellectual and practical obligation require us to 
transcend a lower level of experience toa higher. We may 
call the lower the sensuous or feeling level and the higher 
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the rational. At the sensuous level, sensations, feelings, 
images and impulses are accepted as they aise; they are 
complicated by association with previous data which are 
revived, so that objects are recognised and others pre- 
viously experienced with them are expected, and character- 
istic responses are made to them; but association works 
mechanically, and the guidance of critical reflection is 
absent. On the rational level, on the other hand, the 
thinking being orders his cognition and conation by definite 
principles and concepts. Objective obligation is the obliga- 
tion on the thinking being to think and act on the rational 
level. 

I must now refer to @ certain ambiguity or laxity in 
the common usage of the term obligation. If I say that I 
am obliged or under an obligation to do X, it is sometimes 
supposed that, while I ought to do X, I need not do it and 
that I am under no compulsion to do it. But this would 
really mean that while I am obliged to do X, I am not 
obliged to do it. The truth seems to be that the terms 
obligation and ought do involve for the thinking being 
determination, compulsion and must, and evasion of 
obligation means descent to the sensuous level of exper- 
ience. Recognition of the objective obligation to do X 
does not leave a man undetermined, but he is determined 
or obliged to act by the thought of X as intrinsically 
valuable or right. The thinking being then is not moved 
by something external to him like feeling or a mechanical 
force, but he is obliged or compelled by what he knows 
are universal and necessary or valid thoughts. This 
applies both to cognition and conation: if I recognise that 
X is true or right so that I ought to think or perform it, 
I am ipso facto obliged or freely determined accordingly. 
I will refer to this point later in considering freedom and 
obligation. 

If we consider first rational cognition or understanding, 
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we find that knowledge of the objective world is an 
intellectual construction which is guided from the start by 
the belief that the world is a rational system, and our 
knowledge of it is then gradually formed by experience; 
the idea of what is universal and intelligible and hence not 
given in sense experience seems to be the pre-supposition 
of the understanding. 

Plato tells us that Ideas or universals are involved in 
_ all knowledge; in fact, even in the simplest act of sense- 
perception, the thinking being is obliged to look on 
particular facts as instances of what is universal and not 
given, and he gradually builds up an inner world of universal 
objects in definite relations with one another. This means 
that the subject brings to experience the idea of objective 
reality as a fixed order of different kinds of things, varying 
in quality and quantity and related to one another in 
intelligible, coherent ways. He can then proceed to under- 
stand what is given, analyse complex data and form 
hypotheses which enable him to colligate phenomena, and 
which are verified by them; and thus there results a more 
or less detailed knowledge of the laws or order of the 
world. 

The thinking being, then, is distinguished from the 
purely sensitive being by the obligation to form an in- 
telligible world of knowledge, and he is obliged to use it 
for interpreting or understanding sense experience, and for 
distinguishing reality from appearance. He can, for 
example, dismiss as illusions red rats which cannot be 
touched and which his dog cannot perceive, rabbits which 
pop up from empty hats, or men who carry their heads 
below their shoulders, even though these specimens of 
humanity may be vouched for by globetrotters from 
Africa. Similarly, again, he is bound to criticise prima 
facie or suggested conjunctions of phenomena, such as 
the apparent bend of a stick as it stands in water, the 
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suggested flatness of the earth and the belief in astrology 
which is common to primitive men and others who ought 
to know better. We may admit that the laws established 
by the understanding are abstract, subject to modification 
and often difficult to apply to concrete phenomena, but 
there seems an obligation to believe them, subject to such 
qualifications; the empty scepticism of the man who says 
that he does not believe in physical or medical science is 
really due to a failure to transcend the level of individual 
fancy or opinion. This doctrine runs counter to the 
empirical theory of knowledge; we may take Locke’s 
image of the mind as a tabula rasa as the motto of strict 
empiricism. For the empiricist the mind possesses no 
knowledge which is not given to it. Thought may analyse 
and organise what has been given to it through the passive 
faculty of sense-perception, but all its judgments are 
abstracted from particular experiences, and, as Hume says, 
they must be found to correspond with sensations before 
they can be accepted as true. This theory assumes that 
reality is given to us piecemeal, so that our knowledge 
consists of tit-bits, and we can never form any universal 
judgments on which we can rely. As Mill says, there are 
infinite possibilities of experience, and hence we cannot go 
beyond particular data, for any judgments which we may 
form from previous experience may be contradicted at any 
time. 

It seems, then, that for the empiricist there is no 
obligation to believe any proposition, for nothing that we 
may say can strictly claim to be true; for example, I may 
abstract from previous experience a certain formula for 
making soap, but the empiricist is not obliged to accept 
it as holding good in the past or future outside our 
experience; in the good old days it may have been used 
for making cheese, and perhaps to-morrow it will give us 
honey. The empiricist, from Antisthenes the Cynic to 
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! contemporary logical positivists, rejects the universal 
concepts and propositions of thought, and forbids us to 
| do more than describe our immediate experiences and say 
what facts appear to be like. The Cynics saw that, if 
everyone is confined to his own sensory experience, there 
is no common world of truth, and contradiction and dis- 
putation are impossible. Similarly, the Cambridge School 
gives us their principle of tolerance, according to which all 
| arguments are purely verbal, and are to be resolved by 
exposing ambiguities of language. 

It appears, accordingly, that, if the understanding is 
: to do more than merely analyse and describe phenomena, 
) it must be guided by certain rational principles; the idea 
: of an intelligible world, which is at first vague, and which 
? is gradually filled in as definite laws of phenomena become 
, established by reference to sense perception, seems to be 
the background which is the spring of intellectual 
obligation. 

We may give a similar account of moral obligation. 
Just as we must distinguish between cognition where sense 
and imagination are supreme and the rational cognition 
of the thinking being, so we must also make a clear 
, distinction between rational action and actions and move- 

ments which are determined by sense, feeling and 

imagination. The latter are to be seen not only in 

animals but also in men who spend their days in idle gossip 
or amusement, like Kant’s South Sea islanders, or who are 
so obsessed by violent passions that they are in conflict 
with their fellowmen. Rational action involves conscious- 
ness of obligation which depends on the recognition of the 
intrinsic value of such action; the thinking being is obliged 
or determined by certain universal principles in his actions, 
and consciousness of these principles which must order all 
rational conduct is consciousness of moral obligation. We 
must, then, distinguish between rational and irrational 
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action. Irrational action is impulsive and is determined 
by the strongest impulse, feeling or emotion operative at 
the moment; at this level of experience thought is absent 
or has been frustrated by feeling; there may be hesitation 
or vacillation, as when the dog is impelled at the same time 
by the perception of a cat, and a piece of liver, and his 
master’s voice; but there is no reflection or reference to 
principles of action, and the strongest impulse or the most 
attractive object determines his actions, and similarly a 
passionate man may be torn in two by the conflicting 
emotions of fear and greed until one feeling drives the 
other out. Rational activity, on the other hand, is deter- 
mined by moral obligation, where the thought of what 
ought to be done is the sole factor which determines the 
action. At this level of experience we do not accept what 
is given or appears in sense, feeling or imagination, but 
criticise such data, bringing to bear on the situation certain 
concepts whose function is to order our actions. 

Empirical ethics regards all actions as determined by 
impulse, emotion, pleasure and pain, and it does not 
recognise the distinction between moral obligation, where 
we are obliged to apply certain principles and concepts in 
our actions, and determination by pleasure and pain. The 
logical positivist, for example, generally regards ethical 
propositions as expressions of emotion, and we may 
further clarify the empirical standpoint by referring to 
Hume’s account of moral obligation. For Hume, moral 
actions are those which are determined by certain dis- 
tinctive feelings; if we have a sympathetic temperament, 
we are naturally generous, for our feelings of sympathy 
with those whom we can assist oblige us to help them. 
We may also be obliged to perform other virtuous actions 
like those of justice, veracity and fidelity beacuse we feel 
that they are generally useful and benefit society at large, 
including ourselves. We may acquire a sympathetic 
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temperament by custom, education and the praise of others, 
and we then approve and perform actions which are useful 
to other people. It will be seen that moral obligation on 
this theory consists simply in being determined by feelings 
of a certain kind to act in certain ways; reason for Hume 
is the slave of the passions, so that the thought of an 
action as right independently of our feelings does not 
move us, and if we do not happen to possess moral feelings, 
then virtuous actions cannot take place. 

It is a common opinion that all our actions are deter- 
mined by feelings; if this is correct, then consciousness of 
moral obligation will be a peculiar form of sense or feeling, 
where we are affected pleasantly or disagreeably by certain 
kinds of actions; if, for example, we feel sympathetically 
disposed towards Jones, we will help him; but if we do 
not feel benevolent, there is no obligation to assist him, 
and indeed, if all action is determined by feeling, we simply 
cannot do so. So long as we regard men as merely 
sensitive and passionate we cannot expect them to do 
anything that they do not want to do or which does not 
appeal to their emotions. 

Consciousness of moral obligation must then imply that 
we should be able to distinguish, though not necessarily 
oppose, what we ought to do and what we want to do; 
it implies, as Bishop Butler says, conscience, which he 
calls a principle of reflection, so that the thinking being 
refers to certain principles of action which every thinking 
being is obliged to recognise as valid. 

Many of those who have upheld the authority of moral 
obligation have regarded the happiness of the agent as the 
final court of appeal. Even Bishop Butler offends in this 
respect. He tells us in a famous passage “that if we sit 
down in a cool hour” (this means, I suppose, when we are 
not being emotionally stirred by his sermons), “we cannot 
justify to ourselves any pursuit till we are convinced that 
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it will be for our happiness or at least not contrary to it.” 
He gives us, accordingly, a conflict between conscience, the 
source of moral obligation, which commands us to consider 
the general happiness, and self-love which is concerned 
with private happiness. Butler can only reconcile these 
two principles by appealing to rewards which the conscien- 
tious man and punishments which the selfish man may 
expect to receive in the next world. I will try to indicate 
the fallacy of this argument by a parable. A Tutor might 
say to his pupil “Oh, Robinson, I think that you really 
ought to play cricket, for you would find it a most enjoy- 
able pastime and it is one that promotes the well-being of 
the College.” Robinson may reply, “I enjoy dog-racing 
far better.” The Tutor may further urge, “But remem- 
ber, Robinson, you will be going to Australia in four years’ 
time, and you will get on much better down under, if you 
play cricket in the meantime.” The further reply is 
clearly open to Robinson that this form of amusement does 
not appeal to him, and he does not think that it is worth 
his while to bother about it. In fact, if private happiness 
is the court of appeal, the moral imperative becomes hypo- 
thetical and objective obligation disappears. 

Kant, on the other hand, insists that moral action is 
quite distinct from any form of self-love; moral action for 
him is entirely determined by the idea of duty, of what 
ought to be done, and the rational being acts only from 
respect for law or principle, and disregards all promptings 
of sense, pleasure and pain, hope of reward and fear of 
punishment. Kant, then, does clearly distinguish between 
moral action which is determined by consciousness of moral 
obligation and non-moral action which is determined by 
impulse, desire, pleasure and pain. But the main defect 
in Kant’s ethics lies in his rigid separation of what ought 
to be done and what is or may be desired. Kant’s good will 
which acts only from regard for law or duty must always be 
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opposed by the desires which it rejects; to be honest, for 
example, we have to oppose the impulse to steal, and where 
vicious inclinations are wanting, it is hard to see how 
the Kantian good will could exist. Morality cannot simply 
be the rejection of desires and inclinations, but must consist 
in their education and direction to what is objectively good. 
For example, the man with strong pugnacious tendencies 
should learn to control and direct them to social ends, and 
we may find him later as one of the Big Four in the Civic 
Guards. Or again, let us take a less promising case, the 
well-known cruel Fred, who “caught the flies, poor little 
things, and then tore off their tiny wings’; the Kantian 
moralist would try to drive out nature with a pitch-fork 
or similar utensil, but the wise Tutor would recognise in 
Fred a promising natural scientist or perhaps medical 
student. 

It seems, accordingly, that morality is a positive form 
of activity which can and ought to be learnt. It consists, 
as Aristotle says, in the habitual exercise of moral judg- 
ment in the complex circumstances of daily life, with the 
end of realising what he calls the good life. Moral judg- 
ment expresses the universal, impartial standpoint of 
practical reason, so that if we ask that this idea should 
be further defined, we find that moral judgment is guided 
by the idea of a common life, where the ends and actions 
of each man promote those of all. Hence the individual 
is obliged to cultivate the moral or social virtues, such as 
justice, courage, temperance, benevolence, and he will 
direct his actions continually by a knowledge of this 
ordered social life. The moral virtues then are the 
application by practical reason of principles of order, and 
consciousness of moral obligation is the recognition of 
their intrinsic value as functioning in the good life. Moral 
action is action determined by moral ideas; these ideas, so 
far as they are applied in particular circumstances 
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transform experience from the sensitive or passionate to 
the rational level. If we ask, then, why should we be 
moral, we may answer because we are thinking beings 
who are obliged to recognise the intrinsic value of rational 
experience which is ordered by moral principles and to 
deduce our actions from them. 

It is often said that moral action is voluntary action, 
and that morality is the exercise of free will, and it is 
impaitant to consider the connection between moral 
obligation and freedom. Kant infers freedom from 
morality, for I ought, and therefore I can be moral. This 
does not mean, as Kant sometimes seems to think, that 
the individual in moral conduct exercises some strange 
spontaneity which enables him to choose one course of 
action in preference to another so that he can say later that 
he might have chosen and acted differently. Freedom 
does not mean empty spontaneity, which can shy away from 
the necessity involved in taking definite action; freedom 
rather seems to consist in thinking of the action which 
ought to be performed and in this way being obliged to 
perform it. Thinking is determined by our knowledge, 
and in the special case of action by our knowledge of 
moral ideas as applied to the particular circumstances. 
The freedom which we demand is freedom to think, and 
we do demand that all who can think should do so. The 
meoralist need not be afraid of freedom of thought, for 
this does not mean licence to think or do anything that we 
fancy. Freedom of thought rather seems to be the 
unimpeded pursuit of rational principles and allowing them 
to determine cognition and conduct. Aristotle tells us 
that in any complex situation there is one course of action 
which is right and many which are wrong. The man of 
practical wisdom is obliged to take the course of action 
which everyone afterwards will recognise as the right 
one, for he has rightly deduced it from the general scheme 
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of life which is valid for all thinking beings. He himself 
will not say later that he might have acted otherwise, for 
on the rational level of experience the action which he 
took was the only one possible to him as a thinking being; 
if he had acted differently, he would have descended to the 
sensuous level, where action is determined by impulse or 
feeling and not by thought. It seems to be the passionate 
man who on reflection must admit that he ought to have 
acted otherwise, and could have done so, if he had referred 
his actions to moral ideas. We may. similarly say that 
the obligation to understand involves the freedom of 
thought from feeling, fantasy and prejudice, so that our 
cognition is determined by those thoughts which make the 
subject-matter in question intelligible. 

I suggested earlier in this paper that the meaning of 
the idea of obligation lies in the fact that every thinking 
being is obliged to realise rational experience by applying 
general principles and appropriate concepts, and we have 
considered what I have called intellectual and moral 
obligation. We face life with the idea that the objective 
real world which we take to be independent of us is 
intelligible, and that we are bound to try to understand it. 
The process of such knowledge is the formation of beliefs 
about the world, when we claim to have understood 
phenomena by hypotheses and concepts which we have 
verified by experience. In conation also we start with the 
idea of an intelligible world, but this is the intelligible 
world of conduct, where the ideals of the subject are 
regarded as the reality by which the world of nature ought 
to be determined. , 

We must now notice that the idea of rational ex- 
perience, in which true judgments and right conduct are 
realised, itself requires justification. It is clear that both 
understanding and morality are necessarily one-sided and 
imperfect; the abstract laws of science can never be 
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completely verified by sense perception, nor can they be 
completely tabulated; nor can the actions of the finite being 
adequately realise his ideals; for, however well trained his 
moral judgment may be, he will have imperfect knowledge 
of the complex situation present to him with its roots in 
the past and manifold contingencies ahead in the future 
which he cannot foresee. 

But, in spite of the imperfection and finitude of under- 
standing and conduct, the rational being is still bound to 
realise the idea of an intelligible world in these two ways, 
and we may say that, so far as the obligation to be rational 
is really accepted, there is continual though incomplete 
success and progress. The underlying assumption is that 
the subject lives in a world which can be known and in 
which his ideals can be realised. If this world were really 
external and indifferent or hostile to man, it would be 
unintelligible, and the obligation to be rational would be 
meaningless. James supposes that the universe is 
pluralistic, and it is a common opinion that it consists of 
ultimate individuals whose actions are unpredictable and 
that events are ultimately discontinuous; similarly, if 
human nature were really irrational, Hobbes’ description 
of our. state as “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, short” would 
be true. 

We must maintain that the call to rational experience 
pre-supposes an underlying harmony between the thinking 
subject and nature, both external and internal; we must 
hold that the rational principles which direct knowledge 
and conduct are not merely subjective ideas or postulates, 
but that they belong to the order of the universe. To 
justify intellectual and moral obligation, we must transcend 
the finite point of view of understanding and morality; 
they are finite, because they assume a division between 
the subject and the world, while at the same time they try 
to heal up this division from opposite sides. They imply that 
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the dualism which they assume between the thinking self 
and nature is not ultimate, but rests on an inner Identity 
which makes nature knowable and alterable in accordance 
with the rational principles of knowledge and conduct; it 
is because he consciously participates in this Identity that 
man is not a mere sensitive particular being, but as capable 
of knowledge and morality, thinks and acts as universal 
subject. The dualism of the Humanists is self-defeating ; 
they speak of Reason as a human faculty, or they suppose 
that it is merely one of the characteristics which mark off 
men from other animals, or they distinguish human reason 
from that of other rational beings. We may reply to 
such doctrines that, if Reason is simply a distinctive 
peculiarity or attribute of the human species, like walking 
erect or cooking food, we may regard it as a useful 
accomplishment, but it will have no intrinsic value; 
objective obligation would then disappear, and what seems 
to us to be true or right would not be true or right for 
others with a different mental equipment. The doctrine 
of Humanism seems to be prompted by a scepticism which 
disguises itself in the utility garments of humility. The 
philosopher will urge that there is no merely human truth, 
and that Reason is not only within us but outside us, and 
that everything participates in it,—in some degree or at 
some level of being; at the rational level of experience, 
which we have considered, the thinking subject transcends 
what is particular and contingent, and his thoughts and 
actions do not merely express his passing states and feelings 
but the universal principle of the universe; in fact, the idea 
of obligation lifts us up above petty private thoughts and 
interests, and sets our feet on the universal road of Reason. 

We must then appeal to the ultimate Identity to justify 
obligation; the explicit knowledge of this Identity belongs 
to the religious and philosophic consciousness. While the 
former is immediate and intuitive, philosophy is reflective 

Cc 
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knowledge of the Supreme Being as the ground of all 
finite things. We must then appeal to metaphysics, which 
thinks the Undivided Universal Being, the Ens Realis- 
simum et Perfectissimum, the source of all reality, of the 
physical world no less than ourselves. Plato compares the 
Ultimate Principle, from which all things flow, to the sun, 
which makes things visible and gives them life and reality; 
it is the Tiruth of truths from which all truth and per- 
fection must be derived. St. Augustine tells us that this 
Truth resides in the inner man and that it is the Tutor 
of the soul, if we will but look for it; this quest is 
common to religion and philosophy, however much their 
methods differ. This quest is the final obligation; we may 
say this, because it is presupposed by all others and it 
justifies them; for science and morality are doomed to 
failure, if their principles are merely subjective or human. 
The philosopher is bound to set the coping stone to the task 
begun in faith by the scientist and moralist; for rational 
experience is incomplete, and hangs in empty air until we 
have reached the Absolute Unity and have viewed the 
rational as the real and the real as the rational. Intellectual 
obligation which demands true judgments of the world 
and moral obligation which demands right action are now 
seen as the twin strands of the golden ladder which raises 
the thinking being to the source of all goodness and truth. 


F. LA TOUCHE GODFREY. 
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We have now to consider which of Ambrose’s deacons 
was best qualified by training and ability to write the 
De Sacramentis. There can be no doubt, from the 
exalted opinion the great Chrysostom expressed of him 
and his gifts, and from the beautiful poetical appreciation 
by Ennodius, that Venerius was the most outstanding 
figure in Milan after the death of Ambrose. Chrysostom 
was in exile 404-407. Innocent of Rome wrote a letter 
of sympathy with his clergy. Venerius must also have 
written a letter of sympathy to Chrysostom, for the latter’s 
reply to Innocent in Palladius (Migne XLVII. 12) ends: 
“ Haec enim scripta est ad Venerium episcopum Mediolani 
et ad Chromatium Aquileiae episcopum.” And not only 
that, but Chrysostom wrote a personal letter to Venerius 
(Ep. 192, circa 405) in Greek, as he had no Latin. A 
remarkable letter from a remarkable man to one who was 
making his mark in the Church. It shows the faith, 
courage, dignity and confidence of a great man in terrible 
circumstances. The Latin translation runs: ‘“ Omnes 
quidem fortitudinem (avdpsiav) vestram ac fiduciam 
(wappnota) et pro veritate loquendi libertatem’ (imip rii¢ 
a\nOelag iAevPepvoruplav) etiam antea noverant, sed 
accuratius fraternum vestrum amorem  (@:AadeApiav) 
caritatem (ayarnv) religionem (ebAaBelav), multam 
commiserationem (ovuraelav), sollicitudinem ecclesiarum 
(riv xndeuoviay tiv vmip rii¢ éxxAnoiac) hoc tempus indi- 
cavit. Chrysostom predicts great troubles” for Venerius 
in the coming times which would need a wise leader such 


* He may have been thinking of the Goths as a possible menace 
to Italy and Milan especially. 
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as Venerius, who would require great endurance and reap 
a high reward. “ Sic est illum qui religiose (év «edAaPelq) 
vitam suam traducere studuit ac multa praeditus est forti- 
tudine (avdpefa) temporum difficultates ostendunt. Quod 
vobis etiam contigit et quantum in vobis fuit omnia bene 
successerunt (wpOwra:) neque ulla pars officii vestri 
desiderata est (AAéAgenrar). Omnes vos simul cohorto 
ut fortissimam alacritatem animi adhibeatis.” He quotes 
here 1 Cor. 3. 8, “unusquisque propriam mercedem accipiet 
secundum proprium laborem.” Quanto enim major 
afflictionum fit accessio, tanto magis augentur coronae ac 
multiplicantur ea praemia quae vobis pro his praeclaris 
certaminibus reconduntur” (treasured up). 

These bracing words about the contests (certamina) 
and the crowns (coronae) with which Chrysostom con- 
cluded his letter would never be forgotten by Venerius. 
We find an echo and an expansion of that conclusion in 
S. I. 4. “Qui luctatur habet quod speret; ubi certamen ibt 
corona. Luctans in saeculo, sed coronaris a Christo, et 
pro certaminibus saeculi coronaris? Nam etsi in coelo 
pracmium, hic tamen meritum (the earning) praemit 
collocatur.” 

These qualities of Venerius are of the highest order. 
Ambrose did not display his usual independence of mind 
when dealing with the Roman bishop, but Venerius did, 
as we shall see later on. On the other hand, Ambrose’s 
letter (42) composed for the Council of Milan (389) 
against Jovinian to Siricius of Rome (died 395) in answer 
to his to the Council, was unnecessarily flattering and is 
in quite a different style and tone from the passage on 
the Roman church’s rejection of the Pedilavium in S. III. 
5, 7. He begins: “ Recognovimus litteris sanctitatis tuae 
boni pastoris excubias, qui fideliter commissam tibi januam 
serves, et pia sollicitudine Christi ovile custodias, dignus 
quem oves Domini audiant et sequantur.” After calling 
Siricius “the good shepherd” (bonus pastor) and the 
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foreseeing (providus) shepherd, Ambrose could not have 
written of the same bishop: “in omnibus cupio sequi 
ecclesiam Romanam; sed tamen et nos homines sensum 
habemus: ideo quod alibi rectius servatur, et nos rectius 
custodimus” .. .” We follow the Apostle Peter. What 
Teply has the Roman Church to this? At all events the 
Apostle Peter is our authority...” But Venerius could 
and would have written it, and we believe did write it, to 
judge from his letter to Anastasius, Bishop of Rome (398— 
402), in which it is clear that these words were used. 
“Noli superflua laborare formidine, neque inani timore 
sollicitari,’” which prove the courage and determination of 
the writer, and of which more anon. 

We must now pass on to the, laudatory poem of 
Ennodius on Venerius. Ennodius (473-521) when a boy 
went to live with his aunt in Milan. From her and his 
neighbours he would have heard a lot about Venerius, 
who died eighty years before. He lived a long time there 
and married a rich lady, so that he could well afford to 
purchase a copy of the De Sacramentis with which his 
poem shows a more than casual acquaintance. A fter- 
wards he became bishop of Pavia. In his book of Carmina 
II. 79”? he wrote this appreciation of Venerius : 

Forma pudicitiae juvenis sectanda Veneri 
Venit, nominibus nil famulata suis, 

Fortia marcebant vetulo sub judice membra, 
Aetas praesentem perdiderat puerum. 

Sublimis postquam conscendit fulcra cathedrae, 
Cana tener populis*® dogmata disseruit, 

Aurea fluxerunt locupletis schemata linguae 
Sed Vitae nitidum reddidit eloquium, 

Alvus ut ecclesiae tumuisset semine verbi, 
Non deerat pastus lactis apostolici. 


*1We people have commonsense. So what elsewhere is more rightly 
preserved, we also more rightly maintain. 

* Hartel’s edition, Vienna, 1882. 

Means ‘‘ openly,’’ implies absence of ‘‘secretum.’’ 
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Anglice Redditus. 


Enter Venerius, the glass of chastity. 

No subject he to those whose names spell lust. 

His stalwart limbs withered by rule of patron old, 

Though youthful still, has lost his present prime of 
life. 

What time he reached the lofty bishop’s pillared 

seat 

Tenderly taught old verities without reserve, 

The golden tropes of speech flowed from his gifted 
tongue; 

What’s more, his life was also brightly eloquent, 

So that the Church might pregnant grow with word 
of God 

Where there no lack was of th’ apostles simple fare. 


The last five lines might well have been written of 
the author of the De Sacramentis. It is an eloquent and 
fitting summing-up of that work, and of the life work 
of Venerius, who died comparatively young, but before 
he died had played a leading part in important church 
matters and movements. He defended Rufinus of 
Aquileia, and wrote letters to Bishop Anastasius of Rome 
in his defence against Theophilus, Patriarch of Alexandria, 
and Jerome, which at any rate stopped Anastasius from 
condemning Rufinus to please his adversaries. There are 
many indications that Venerius was a writer. We have 
one striking sentence preserved for us in a letter of the 
Roman bishop Anastasius to John, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
in which Anastasius says: “non superflua laboro formi- 
dine, neque inani timore sollicitor.” The context of the 
letter is as follows:—“ qua re moti (v.l. nosce) qualem 
epistolam ad fratrem et co-episcopum nostrum Venerium 
diligentiori (implies a previous letter)* cura perscriptam 
parvitas nostra transmiserit ex subditis poteris comprobare. 

* Anastasius chiefly desired to get Venerius to condemn Origen. 
The previous letter was ‘‘De Origenis damnatione,” and at the 
conclusion of this letter he informed Venerius that Arcadius and 


Honorius (the princes) had written to him condemning the reading of 
Origen. 
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Unde igitur habeat secum ille qui transtulit (Rufinus the 
translator of Origen) servetque sibi hanc conscientiam. 
Non superflua laboro formidine neque inani_ timore 
sollicitor. Mihi certe cura non deerit evangelii fidem circa 
meos custodire populos, etc.” Bishop John would logically 
and naturally infer from that letter that Venerius had 
written to Anastasius the peremptory words: “Noli 
superflua laborare formidine neque inani timore sollicitari.” 
Take a modern example. A. writes to B. to say “I was 
greatly put out by a letter I had from C. and I have care- 
fully replied, for I do keep my hair on and am not making 
a fool of myself.” B. naturally and logically infers from 
this statement that C. told A. to keep his hair on, etc. 
This is exactly what happened. We must remember that 
the Latin has no marks of quotation. Venerius wrote 
sharply to Anastasius about his treatment of Rufinus of 
Aquileia, telling him not “to get into a fuss for nothing 
or be scared by an absurd apprehension.” Anastasius 
told the whole story of the correspondence to John of 
Jerusalem to show how peremptory Venerius had been to 
him. Otherwise, why did he write these words? He 
could never have used such expressions about himself, much 
less have regarded himself as being so “ terrified by empty 
fears or scared by a futile apprehension.” -Who used these 
words of him or to him? Surely Venerius. Fontanini in 
his “minute and exhaustive” (D.C.B. Vita Rufint) (Rome, 
1742), II. p. 280 (see Migne P.L., vol. 21) supports this 
suggestion of mine.*** He stated that Venerius wrote to 
Anastasius “hortatus ne superflua laboraret formidine 
neque vano timore sollicitaretur,” ob Rufini translationem). 
Fontanini saw that there was no one but Venerius to 
father that admonition, a very bold one to a bishop of 
Rome in those days, and yet a most successful one. It 
was indeed effective. It caused Anastasius, as he himself 
admits, to give way. “ Unde igitur habeat secum ille qui 
24a Fontanini, Life of Rufinus, II, 280. 
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transtulit (Rufinus the translator of Origen) servetque sibi 
hanc conscientiam.” And finally: “ Rufinus de quo me 
consulere dignatus es, conscientiae suae divinam habet 
arbitram majestatem.” He left Rufinus to his conscience 
instead of excommunicating him, as he was prepared to 
to do at the urgent request of Theophilus, the heresy- 
hunter in this case, and Jerome, who had hoped to draw 
Venerius into the condemning of Rufinus, his personal 
enemy. 

But Venerius was not to be caught sleeping. The 
question of Origen’s orthodoxy had been raised by 
Theophilus of Alexandria, which church arranged the 
date of Easter. The Patriarch had written the usual 
Paschal letter for all the churches, East and West, but 
had included in it a sharp attack on Origen. His object 
was to get Anastasius to distribute copies of this letter 
among the bishops of the West. Anastasius, though 
completely ignorant of the case in dispute, promised that 
Venerius and Chromatius of Aquileia would get that done. 
A simultaneous attack was also made upon Rufinus of 
Aquileia for omitting or altering a certain passage in the 
De Principiis of Origen. Rufinus denied this, and declared 
that Eusebius Cremonensis, a creature of Jerome, had come 
to his lodgings in Rome and stolen his manuscript, and 
having altered it, had given it to Jerome to use against 
himself (Rufinus). Jerome stated that Venerius and 
Chromatius were against Rufinus in his Apologia II. 22. 
But they both remained staunch friends of Rufinus until 
death. An ugly incident took place in the church at Milan 
when this Paschal letter was read by this Eusebius in the 
presence of Venerius and Rufinus, who described it in his 
Apologia I. 19. When Eusebius came to the passage 
about Rufinus, the latter challenged him, said it was false, 
and demanded from whom he got the copy. He replied 
a certain lady had given it to him, and Rufinus said he 
would say nothing about her, but would leave her to her 
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own and God’s conscience.” The lady was Marcella, the 
wife of Pammachius, the friend of Jerome. This affair 
must have annoyed Venerius greatly. In consequence of 
it he wrote his important letter to Anastasius, who had 
written in a peremptory manner to Rufinus, ordering him 
to come to Rome. But Rufinus declined and sent the 
bishop a statement of his belief, which was quite orthodox. 
Venerius then took up an intensive Study of Origen’s 
works, especially his book on Prayer, of which we have 
sO many reminiscences in the De Sacramentis V1. 

It is strange, in face of these facts, to find Jerome 
trying to prove that Venerius was against Rufinus. In 
his Apologia (II. 22) he maintained this position, at the 
same time giving important evidence that Venerius was a 
writer. He asked: “ Qui sunt isti qui in ecclesia disputare 
latius solent? Qui libros scribere? Nominatim debes 
dicere et ipsos homines denotare.” He then names certain 
bishops, all of whom were writers: “Ergo beatio episcopi, 
Anastasius et Theophilus et Venerius et Chromatius, et 
omnes tam Orientis quam Occidentis catholicus synodus, 
qui pari sententia, qui pari ab spiritu illum haereticum 
denunciant.” There was no general synod. Jerome is 
drawing on his imagination, and in his letter to Theophilus 
declared that Italy had been set free by his letters! The 
clergy simply met their bishops to receive and hear the 
Paschal letter which contained an attack upon Origen. 
Jerome here included Venerius among those “qui in ecclesia 
disputare \atius solent.” 

It is interesting to note that De Sacramentis has II. 1, 
disputare coepimus; II. 16, disputemus; III. 1, dispu- 
tavimus; II. 10, disputatio; III. 15, disputatio, and qui 
libros scribere? Chromatius wrote homilies, Theophilus 

*The Latin runs: ‘‘nam cum falsam hujusmodi sententiam apud 
Mediolanum recitaret (Eusebius) et a me quae legebat falsa esse 


dicerentur, interrogatus a quo accepisset exemplarium, respondit 
matronam quamdam sibi dedisse.’’ : 
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books, Anastasius letters, Venerius letters and, most 
probably, the De Sacramentis. What would Jerome have 
said about the De Sac? He would certainly have agreed 
that it was not by Ambrose. What he resented in 
Ambrose and his books was his utter lack of originality, 
and his unscrupulous and wholesale borrowings and 
translations (doubtless with the help of his deacons) from 
other men’s works, e.g. Basil and Didymus, not to mention 
Philo and Cicero, and others, without acknowledgment, 
whereas he himself had made a translation of Didymus 
openly. He would not have allowed that Ambrose, whom 
he described, according to Rufinus (Apol. II. 25), as a 
“corvus et totus tenebrosus, et cornicula alienis se pennis 
vel coloribus depingens,” could have written so charming 
and original a work as the De Sacramentis, the most 
important document that had emanated from the Church 
of Milan in his time. This attack on his beloved master 
would certainly have caused Venerius to take up the 
cudgels in defence of Rufinus, who had described Ambrose 
as: “non solum Mediolanensis ecclesiae verum omnium 
ecclesiarum columna quaedam, et terris inexpugnabilis 
fuit!”” (Apol. Il. 22). Both Venerius and his friend 
Chromatius continued to be staunch friends of Rufinus, 
who died in 410. 

Before we take up the poem of Ennodius it might be 
well to remember what the great Chrysostom praised in 
Venerius. We find it in Migne XLVII. Ep. 182. It was 
written circa A.D. 405, after the De Sacramentis had been 
composed. He praised him for his avépeia, his mappuota, 
his ayawn, his cndeuovia bimip tig éxxAnatac his piradeAgia’ 
his avunwabeia, his evrAaBeia, his vrip rii¢ adnOeiac 
éAevPepocronpia. Everything that had been entrusted to 
him had been brought to a successful issue (é#pOwrar). 
In no duty had he failed. All these great qualities and 
achievements can be read in the De Sacramentis. His 
sympathy, in his account of Naaman and of the paralytic 
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at the pool, his pAadeAgpia in his reference to the slave 
(VI. 19), “Servus peccavit, alii indignaris,” “ you are 
angry with another person” (for Ambrose and others of 
the day a slave was a chattel to be bought and sold). He 
concludes: “hoc est sine ira.” That is the test, not to 
be angry with a slave, for he is your brother—another 
person. One may observe that the atmosphere of the 
De S. is distinctly friendly. The lecturer and his classes 
are on the best terms with one another, and he is certainly 
a most lovable teacher®® who loves his classes and strives 
to keep their attention and to win them to love the great 
and vital truths he delights to teach and explain. 

Among the treasures of religion, “thesauri justitiae ” 
VI. 21 S. mentions “ fides, devotio et misericordia,” the 
two former being his evAaBefa and the last his cvumabeia, 
His wappnoia and his éAevPepoarouta izip ring adnOeiag are 
to be seen in his remarks on the Roman Church in 
connection with the Pedilavium, e.g. “ quod alibi rectius 
servatur et nos rectius custodimus,” III. 5, which also 
reflects the solicitude («ndeuovia) for the Church, which 
is also seen in such passages as V. 14, “ gaudet ecclesia 
redemptione multorum et adstare sibi familiam candidatam 
spiritali exsultatione laetatur.” 

To return to Ennodius, the “ forma pudicitiae ” stands 
behind such passages in De S. as I. 3, “ non eadem puritas 
servi quanta est Domini,” explaining why in the Effeta 
the mouth is not touched, because the bishop (probably 
Venerius himself in this case) felt he was not sufficiently 
pure to touch a woman’s mouth, only the Lord was that: 
II. 5, “studium justitiae, gratiam caritatis (aya7n), 
castitatis affectum (love); VI. 4, “ mulieris pudicitia; 


’ 


** At the conclusion of the first lecture he gives a very gentle 
admonition. ‘‘Opus est ut sanctitas vestra aures paratas habeat, 
promptiorem animum.’”? ‘‘Your mind more attentive.” The preceding 
compliment would insure that the attention of the class would be 
secured for the remainder of the course, 
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divitiae pudicitiae,” VI. 24, “regnat pudicitia.” It is 
clear that the puritas of Christ was the ideal of Venerius. 
On the other hand, Ambrose was lacking in that pudor 
which puritas requires. He wrote very coarsely of the 
sacred body of the Holy Virgin in De Inst. Virg. 52. 98, 
and that in an address to a maiden. And in De Fide I. 77, 
and of Sarah’s body, De Abr. I. 66, before a mixed congre- 
gation. De S. IV. 12, 17, was dignified in comparison. 

Again, Ambrose’s /umanitas was of an inferior type 
to that of Venerius. In his last book, dictated on his 
deathbed, Ps. 43, 43, he spoke of God as a slave dealer. 
“Ita ergo et Deus viliorem vendidit, potiorem emit.” * 
He expressed no pity for an old slave who was sold 
because useless (inhabilia, 42). In a previous work, the 
first Apology of David (67), there is the same cold tone 
for the slave who is banished to the country or thrashed 
if he offends. Ambrose expresses no disapproval. But 
the Second Apology (67) has a sarcastic rap at the slave 
owner, who would be astonished in the next world to find 
a despised slave in a higher place than himself, one whom 
he had regarded as useless (inhabilis). A similar sarcastic 
note is in De Sac. VI. 19, “Servus peccavit et alii 
indignaris. Hoc est sine ira” (1 Tim. 2. 8, already 
referred to). It is absolutely certain that a man who 
died dictating such a passage about God as that in Ps. 43. 
43, could never have written these words, in which the 
final test of a man’s Christianity is his treatment of his 
slaves. 

There are many echoes of the De Sacramentis in the 
poem of Ennodius. “Forma” with a genitive, e.g. 
“justi forma,” the pattern of a righteous man (II.. 1), 
“Ipsius forma ” of Christ (VI. 7), “ forma fidei” (1. 16), 


* Meaning that he bought the Gentiles and sold the Jews, just like 
a slave dealer of whom he was speaking at the time: ‘‘Ipsi qui in 
vendendis mancipiis sumptum exercent suum, et sectantur lucra” 
(43. 4). 
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etc., occurs ten times in De S. The word “ apostolus” 
occurs over thirty times; references to St. Paul and his 
teaching 21, to St. Peter’s acts and sayings 8 times; 
ecclesia 12 times. De Sac. has the following words that 
occur in this poem, some more than once: forma (10), 
ecclesia (12), sublimis, locuples, judex (2), lac (2), 
praesens, fluere (2), nomen (6), aetas, populi, lingua, 
reddere (2), semen, verbum (scriptura) (2), pudicitia (3), 
apostolus (30), perdere (2), puer (total) (19), not to mention 
ordinary words like vita. The poem has pastus (food), 
the De S. has pascit. De S. has “ alloquium,” the poem 
“ eloquium.” 


The last six lines of the eulogy :-— 


“‘ Sublimis postquam conscendit fulcra cathedrae, 
Cana tener populis dogmata disseruit. 

Aurea fluxerunt locupletis schemata linguae, 

Sed vitae nitidum reddidit eloquium, 

Alvus ut ecclesiae tumuisset semine verbi, 

Non deerat pastus lactis apostolici,” 


might be regarded as a summing up of the De S. lectures 
written nearly a hunded years before. How could the 
writer of these lines have known anything about the golden 
schemata of Venerius’ gifted tongue unless he had 
possessed a copy of his eloquent work and studied it 
closely? He had ample means to purchase a copy of the 
De S., having married a rich lady after his aunt’s death. 
The last words, the phrase “ pastus lactis apostolici”’ is, 
indeed, a proper description of the De S., of which the 
author might well have said: “I have fed you with milk, 
not with meat” (1 Cor. III. 2). In the sixth line “ Cana 
tener populis dogmata disseruit,” tener exactly describes 
the gentle, patient and kindly manner of the lecturer, 
painstaking to a degree in his explanation of ancient 
doctrines. The point about “ populis” is that it implies 
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open instruction, no “secretum.” Cf. De S. VI. 15, 
“per populos jactare orationes,” i.e. in public. The point 
about schemata is, as Quintilian IX. 1, pointed out, that 
“figurae quae Graece oxijmara vocantur” are the figures 
and tropes of composition in which both orator and 
audience delighted from classical times, and they abound 
in De S. as we shall see. Here we have to deal with 
““cana dogmata disseruit.” This is a ‘summary account 
of the De Sac. which is a précis of hoary subjects 
beginning with “ Adam supplantatus a diabolo,” and his 
sentence II. 17-19, III. 7; the Deluge and Noah II. 1; 
Abraham and Melchizedech, IV. 10, V. 1; Moses and the 
Exodus and after, I. 12, 20-22, II. 12, III. 9; Aaron’s 
rod, IV. 2; Elijah and Elishah, IT. 10; Naaman, I. 13-15, 
III. 8—these in the Old Testament. In the New he 
discusses at length the pedilavium, the waters of Siloam 
(type of Baptism), the Baptist, certain miracles of our 
Lord, His Incarnation III. 3, and Virgin Birth IV. 12, 
His hypostatic unity (consors est divinitatis et corporis 
VI. 4), the doctrine of the Trinity III. 1, besides giving 
a careful and detailed instruction in the two sacraments 
of the Church. 

And now for the “aurea schemata linguae.” There 
are many schemata and many instances of nearly all. A 
list of occurrences shall be given with two instances of 
each. The selection is difficult where so many are equally 
good. We have the well known figure Chiasmus in I. 24; 
te 6, 92,135, 37: Fc 7, 835 VN Ss VO Va 
19, 21, 24 (14). In III. 7, we have: “In mysterio non 
erubescamus quod dedignamur. in obsequio.” II. 5, “ Dei 
metum, studium justitiae, gratiam caritatis, castitatis 
affectum.” Gradatio (climax) occurs in the following 
places :—1. 10; II. 22; III. 4; III. 9; III. 14; IV. 15; 
V. 8; V. 20; VI. 20, 24 (10). In III. 4 (words of St. 
Peter explained) “Tu Dominus servo lavas pedes? Tu 
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immaculatus mihi lavas pedes? Tu auctor coeli mihi 
lavas pedes?”’ V. 20, “ Coelum est ibi, ubi cessavit culpa : 
coelum est ibi, ubi flagitia feriantur; coelum est ibi, ubi 
nullum mortis est vulnus.” Alliteration (I. 5, 24; IL. 19, 
23; V. 19, 20, 23; VI. 15 (8). In I. 24, “ aures paratas, 
promptiorem animum™” (also chiasmus). II. 23, “ Clavis 
confixum ejus corpus.” 


Asyndeton, I. 10; III. 3, 9, 11, 14, 15; V. 8, 11, 12. 
14; VI. 24 (2) (12), eg. III. 15, “ isti, lavisti, venisti 
ad altare, videre coepisti”; V. 11, “ubi bona libamina, 
ubi boni odores, ubi mella suavia, ubi fructus diversi, ubi 
epulae variae.” 


Antithesis, II. 15; III. 9; IV. 7, 11; V. 4, 8, 17, 25; 
VI. 1 (8), e.g. II. 15, “ corporaliter per signum, spiritaliter 


per sacramentum,” and IV. 7, “ deposuisti peccatorum 
senectutem, sumsisti gratiae juventutem.” 


Oxymoron, V. 17, “ praeclara ebrietas.” Aposiopesis, 
III. 13; VI. 2, “Sunt quidam—scio certe aliquem”; III. 
13, “sed forte dicas ... forte dicas”; VI. 2. Parisosis, 
V. 19, “ Ad Patrem qui te per lavacrum genuit, ad Patrem 
qui te per Filium redemit.” 


Anadiplosis (Repetition), I. 4, 10, 13, 15; II. 6,7; IV. 7; 
VI. 7, 8, 15, 16, 20, 24 (13), eg. I. 10, “ vidisti aquam, 
vidisti sacerdotem, vidisti levitam; VI. 7, “‘ Ad Ipsius 
formam resurgas, ad ipsius vivas figuram.” Hyperbatom, 
Ill. 5, 6; VI. 4, 10, eg. III. 6, “ipse auctor est nobis 
hujus adsertionis Petrus Apostolus.” The schema of 
metaphor abounds in De S., e.g. III. 3, “ tu esto piscis ”; 
V. 19, “ vos estis vinea, vos estis vindemia ”; IV. 1, “ bona 
aquila esse coepisti”; II. 19, “ fons quasi sepultura est”; 
IV. 7, “ forma corporis altare est”; V. 9, “ quasi athleta ” ; 
III. 6, “quasi hospiti”; I. 4, “quasi luctam”; V. 13, 
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“virga imperium, baculum passio est”; I. 22, “ quasi 
umbratio spiritus”; II. 11, “homo quasi ferrum” (11). 
There are here 84 of these “aurea schemata,” golden 
tropes. There are doubtless many others. They add 
power and grace to a literary composition, as Quintilian 
said,* and as Ennodius remarked, “they flowed” 
(fluxerunt), i.e. with the ease and volume of a river 
through the literary work of Venerius. 


There are many gnomic sentences in the De Sac., e.g.— 
II. 4, “signa incredulis, fides credentibus.” 


I. 8, “fides enim aeternum patrimonium, pecunia 
temporale.” 


I. 4, “ubi certamen, ibi corona.” 
V. 20, “coelum est ibi, ubi cessavit culpa.” 
IV. 7, “terrena fugiant, coelestia petant.” 


I. 3, “Ille peccata concedat, huic peccata donentur.” 


It is evident that the writer of the De Sacramentis 
gave considerable attention to the style, construction and 
appearance of his composition. His placing of “ ergo” 
is effective and shows deliberate care, e.g. IV. 19, “ ergo 
didicisti”; IV. 20, “didicisti ergo”; V. 12, “ergo 
venisti”; V. 14, “ venisti ergo”; VI. 5, “ ergo accepisti ”’; 
VI. 6, “ acceptisti ergo”; IV. 15, “vides ergo”; IV. 23, 
“ergo videte”; V. 24, “quare ergo... ergo quod”; 
I. 15, “quid ergo,” 16, “ergo quare.” There are many 
more instances of this alternating position of “ergo,” a 
thing impossible to an extempore speaker (Caspari). 
When repeating a word or phrase he often altered its 
position, e.g. VI. 25, “splendor coelestis . . . coelestem 


*<*Vim rebus adjiciunt et gratiam praestant” (1x. 1). 
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gratiam”; VI. 22, “prima ergo oratio”; 25, “ oratio 
ergo prima”; I. 20, “ Moyses virgam tenebat”; I. 22, 
“tenebat virgam Moyses.” He rings the changes on 
certain words, eg. I. 4, “lucta, luctaturus, luctaminis, 
luctaris ”; IV. 2, “ arida, aridus, arueras, arueras.” All 
such examples of attention to the general effect of his 
composition show that even if he was not Venerius, 
“aurea fluxerunt locupletis schemata linguae.” But 
Venerius would be the fitting key of the problem of the 
authorship of the De Sac. which cannot be settled by the 
marshalling of words or phrases when the subjects discussed 
are treated in so different a manner from Ambrose’s treat- 
ment, and when we reflect that Ambrose’s pet phrases such 
as “non mediocris,” “fides et devotio,” words, quotations, 
doxologies and tricks of speech were well known to his 
deacons, who were his notaries, regularly employed by him, 
and who doubtless collected striking expressions for him to 
use in his literary work, just as private secretaries of authors 
do nowadays. Venerius, as his principal deacon and notary, 
would be very familiar with every turn and twist of 
Ambrose’s tongue and pen, and he would unconsciously 
use the same words and phrases, endings and quotations. 
Expressions one frequently hears rise in the mind and to 
the lips without effort, e.g. slang terms. 

At the same time, Venerius had an independent mind 
and his own way of expressing himself. Such an one 
would be just the man to treat subjects such as 
Melchizedech, Naaman, the miracles of the O.T., the 
argument from antiquity and various other matters and 
Bible topics in a different way from his master. He 
would also use words, e.g. “ conficere,” in a different sense 
from Ambrose. ’S’s studies in Origen also show an 
independence of Ambrose. Whereas Ambrose gives only 
one explanation of imotowe¢, deriving it from oveia, 
substantia. De Fide III. 27, Origen (De Or. 27) had 


given two, ovola and éiméva. De S. (V. 24) follows 
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Origen with “ supersubstantialis panis qui animae swub- 
stantiam fulcit” and “advenientem quia Graeci dicunt 
thy émoveay yuépav advenientem diem.” He suggests 
using both explanations as the Greek means both. Here 
De S. improves upon Ambrose. Again, Ambrose in 
De Inst. Virg. 8 says: “ Bona oratio quae ordinem servat 
ut primo a divinis inchoemus laudibus,” that is, it should 
begin with the praise of God, but he says nothing about 
the end. Whereas Origen (De Or. 33) had said that 
prayer should begin with a doxology and end with a 
doxology. Ambrose said nothing about the conclusion. 
Yet De S. VI. 23 has the complete statement about prayer, 
““Quomodo coepit a laudibus Dei, sic debet in laudem 
desinere” (sig So€oXoyiav xaradiyovra). In his work on 
Prayer, Origen has several Biblical quotations which also 
appear in S. Origen 1 and 20 quotes 1 Tim. II. 8, 9, 10 
fully. See also S. VI. 18, 21. Origen has: “I would 
that men should pray in every place, lifting up pure hands, 
without wrath and disputing.” S$. discusses each clause 
of this passage by easy stages in VI. 17, 18, 19. He 
then discusses what women’s dress, appearance, manner 
and heart should be when at prayer, as in Origen, not, 
haqwever, precisely, for S. introduced some words from 
St. Peter I. iii. 4. Origen (28) refers to Job’s daily 
prayers and offerings for his sons lest they should 
unwittingly in thought or speech sin against God. De S. 
V. 25 has the same reference, which is not to be found 
in Ambrose’s works on Job. De S. takes his explanation 
of “our daily bread” from Origen (28) who refers 
“bread ” to Christ, “the Bread of Life.” S. also refers 
it to the sacrament, “non iste panis qui vadit in corpus, 
sed ille panis vitae aeternae” (V. 24). This apparently 
fresh use of Origen’s work, the De Oratione, showing a 
more complete knowledge of and dependence upon that 
work than we find in Ambrose, would point to one who 
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had taken a leading part in the recent discussion on 
Origen’s works. And that was Venerius.” 

Accordingly, we agree with the opinion of Caspari 
(Quellen II. 33, note): “the books of the De Sacra- 
mentis belong indeed to the Milanese Church, but not to 


Ambrose.” 


F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK. 


*In a letter I lately received from the Rev. F. Homes Dudden, 
D.D., author of the recent monumental work on St. Ambrose, to whom 
I sent a short précis of my theory, he said: ‘‘Your theory of the 
authorship of De Sacramentis is very ingenious and appears to me 
highly plausible. The attribution of the treatise to Venerius would 
certainly meet many of the difficulties I felt at the time when I 
published my St. Ambrose. I hope you will see your way to publish 
it for the benefit of present and future students of De Sacramentis.” 
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OLD DEEDS IN THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY 
COLLEGE.—V. 


173. 27 March 1453. 


Richard Mareward, knight, baron of Skryne and Thomas 
Norreys, chaplain, appoint John Eustace, jentylman, and Richard 
Yonge, yeman, their attorneys to put Robert fitz Water, chaplain, 
Roger Roche, chaplain and Philip Lacy, chaplain, in full seisin 
of all their mesuages, lands, tenements, rents and services in 
Ballymon in the demesne of Sauntreff in the County of Dublin, 
as described in N°. 172. 


174. 3 April 1473. 


Richard Mareward grants to Robert fitz Water, Roger Roche 
and Philip Lacy and quits claim to the property described in 
i. S42. 


175. 16 April 1473. 


Robert fitz Water, Roger Roche and Philip Lacy grant to 
Richard Stanyhurst, citizen of Dublin, and his wife Agnes 
Mareward. all the property described in N°. 172, which they held 
by gift and feoffment of Richard Mareward, knight, baron of 
Scryne, to be held by Richard Stanyhurst and Agnes to the end 
of their lives or of that of whichever live the longer. After their 
deaths the property shall remain to their right heirs lawfully 
begotten. Should they die without heirs lawfully begotten, then 
the property shall remain to the abbot and convent of the 
monastery of the blessed Virgin Mary near Dublin and their 
successors for ever “in puram et perpetuam elimosinam.” 


176. 24 March 1474. 


Margaret Lytyll, blood relation and heiress of the late Richard 
Hergard of Swerdys grants to Richard Stanyhurst, citizen of 
Dublin, and quits claim to an orchard in Francis Street lying 
between the street to the east, the land which once belonged to 
John White to the west, the land which once belonged to John 
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Seriaunt, knight, to the north and that of the Prior and friars of 
the house of the Hospital of St. John the Baptist outside New 
Gate to the south. 







177. Another copy of N°. 176. 





178. 7 March 1476. 

James Foye of Cromelyn appoints Dauid Walleis his attorney 
to put Thomas Steven of Cromelyn, husbanman, in full and 
peaceful seisin of all his mesuages, lands, meadow, pascuage and 
pasture in Cromelyn. 











179. Michaelmas 1477. 

This document, in English, is illegible in a few places 
and obscure in some others. It is the rent roll of Richard 
Stanyhurst, who was a rich and influential citizen and 
merchant of Dublin. He was mayor in 1488. His will 
is preserved’ as No. 199. He died in 1501 and was 
probably closely connected with, if not a direct ancestor 
of, the Richard Stanyhurst, who in 1582 published a 
translation of the first four books of Virgil’s Aeneid in 
extraordinary hexameters and contributed a Description of 
Ireland and a Continuation of the Chronicles of Ireland 
to Holinshed’s Chronicles. This later Richard Stanyhurst, 
who was born in 1547, was an uncle of Archbishop Usher. 














Rental Richard Stanyhurst in Ciuitate Dublin ad festum 
Sci. Michaelis anno regni Regis Edwardi quarti xvii yere Mythe 
et comitatu Dublin. 


In primis the hall of the key w' ii shopes Affore strett per an. 
liii* iiii* 
Item a gardyng in the Cokestrett by S. Mychell is lane p.a. _ii® 
It. ahowse in the Fyscheshamelys by John Bennet p.a. xxvi® viii? 
It. ii howsys atte b® Crosse b‘ Prowteffote dwellith in p.a. =x° 
It. i howse in b® Skinnerow by Kelley is howse p.a. xii® 
It. the Turell howse in b® same stret by that had Waltow p.a. xxx® 
It. a crofte be S. Kevynes pt Wat. Russell holdyth p.a. _iii® iiii* 
It. a gardyng w'owte p® gate and ii howsis called Croker- 
barris p.a. xx* 
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. b® mader yarde and the gardyng Afore stret by S. Thomas 


Cowrte ground per. an. xiis 
It. a gardyng by William Crompet p‘ he holdith p.a. xii* 
It. a howse pt Orweytrot (?) holdith afore S. Jones on 

S. Thomas stret p.a. xx 
It. a how be est Thomas Herbard pt Manes (?) bowcher 

holdith p.a. xx* 
It. a howse next to hit bt Osban Smyth holdith p.a. xx® 
It. a norchard in S. Fraunses stret pt‘ Flemyng yeman 

holdith p.a. xvi® 
It. Ballymon in parochia de Sawntry p.a. iii! 
It. Tamelog is now but w' v acre of mede p.a. | iiii'' iii 
It. in Racowle vi howsis land and gardynges p.a. Xxviii® 
It. halffe the byrge Eue pb‘ was doffis by p*® beety in 

Mytthe liii® iiii* 


Sum tot. of thes parcellis yerly xxiii'' xii‘ 
Mem. p‘ the towre in the Wynteuerstret w' ii selleris 


and geld hall pt Julian P. had liiis iiii* 
It. a howse in bt Skynnerrew p' Ric. Waltew dwellit in 
ouer p° sadler in p* to p* p.a. xx*® 
It. v howsis in the Shepstret xx* 
It. Bernedale p.a. xx* 
Sum. v'! x 
Sum. tot. xxviii!! vii* 






sees 


wich Kerdyff is wyffe of Dowith holdith in jowntour by 

p® barron of Skryn and after hyrre dysses to Ric. 

Stanyhurst and his ayheris by Annes Mareward 
begotten. (Cf. N°. 175.) 

After the dysses of p® said Kerdiffe is wyffe >* wich she hath 
as jowntour for terme of herre life and afterward to the ayerys 
of Ric. Stanyhurst and Annes Mareward. 

[Two illegible lines which seem to refer to “the byrge Eue 
by b® beety” and “the brygge end by the beety.”] 

On the verso: M® of all the landes and tenements in Rath- 
cawl att Mychelmas anno xvii yeres. 

Raynold Clerke i mese w‘ ii gardyngis p.a. iiii* and ii henys. 
It. to b° said mes. iii. acr. arabell land in the more felland euery 

acre per an. viii‘ 
It. ii acris and halffe acr. in Elles Rathyn per a. 
It. dim. acre atte the holeway per a. 
It. ii acris att Martynyswey per a. 








, 
ja 
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. i stang atte bt Eyesewey per a. 

It. iii stangis at Symaron is Rathyn. 

It. halfe acre atte Gortanesland. 

It. halffe acre med. atte Brothersboshe per a. 

It. a stang goyng toward broke in Ballyffynnesmede per a. 

It. in Richard Wyse is leyes by Symaronesboshe dim. acr. p.a. 
liiit, Sum of thes ferme x acris iii stangis mede p° 
mede xii acr. 

It. John Whyte i howse ii gardyngis p.a. ii hennys and iiii® 

It. to b® said ferme in Lytillslade iiii acr. p.a. euery acr. viii* 

It. in b® . . . est Brodeffeld ii acris and halfe p.a. 

It. in b® . . . most Brodefeld i acre dim. p.a. 

It. betux b* heywey and p® nasewey i acr. p.a. 

It. betux b° heiwey and p® hollowey ii acr. p.a. 

It. abowe b® hollowey i acr. p.a. 

It. iii. stangis in b® Corraghfeld p.a. 

It. uppon Knokshane dim acr. p.a. 

It. att b® west gate i acr. p.a. 

It. at Braylys heyes i acr. of the wich goith iiii* p.a. to owre.. . 

It. at Colbell is well i stang mede p.a. 

It. iii stangis at Martyn is wey p.a. 

It. a mes w'owte p° est gate called b*® carte hey p.a. 

It. dim. a nakyr in p® more p.a. 

M® for all service to my lord of Dyvelyng for a mese gardyng w‘ 
iii acr. land xii‘ of sheff rent and sewte of courte. 

Sum of this ferme xviii acris. 

Wylliam White i howse and gardyng for sertayn yeres by dentur 
p.a. ii hennis i heriote. 

Sum tot. land and howsis xxiiii* v*. 








180. 10 July 1478. 


Inventory of all the goods of Richard Rede and his wife made 
the 10 July 1478. They have one cow worth 5*; one pig worth 
8* and furniture of the house worth 12°. Debts due to him: 
Thomas Newyer owes him 2%. Also they have one acre of corn 
and another of oats (auenarum) worth 7°. Total 15° 8%. 

He owes Walter Kenane 2°; Maun Bryane 3°; Dauid Faber 8°; 
Thomas Whit of Belliston 9°; Henry Row 18*; Maurice Walsh 
5¢; John Talbot 2°; Thomas Crane 8‘ and John 24. ob. 

Will of Richard Rede. I leave my soul to almighty God, 
the blessed Virgin Mary and all saints, and my body to be buried 
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in my church of the parish of S. Nicholas Kynsali. I leave to 
the same church, after the death of my wife Ioneta Poding and 
my son Symon Rede an acre of land near the meadow called 
Dangownesmede. I leave to brother John Gellous 30° to pray 
for my soul. I leave a measure of corn and a measure 
“maceti” (?) to be distributed for my soul. I appoint my wife 
Ioneta and my son Symon executors of my will to be executed as 
seems to them for the benefit of my soul. 

According to an endorsement probate was granted in the 
presence of Hugo Blakton archdeacon of Dublin on 23 July and 
administration granted to the executors duly sworn. 

There is a second endorsement in a slightly later hand: “An 
acre of meadow given to y® church of Kynsali. 


181. 4 April 1479. 


An indenture made between Nicholas Clerk, son of the late 
John Clerk, citizen of Dublin, and Thomas Mayowe, chaplain, 
on the one part and Henry Laweles, citizen and merchant of 
Dublin, and Reginald Cruys of Preneston, gentleman (genero- 
sum), on the other part. Nicholas and Thomas lease to Henry 
and Reginald a mesuage in Dublin, in which Nicholas 
Strangways used to live, on the Quay (super Keyam) in the 
parish of S. Michael between the land of the Prior and Convent 
of the Church of the Holy Trinity on the east, the land of John 
fitz Robert, where Thomas fitz Symond is now living, on the 
west, the Quay on the north and the land of Philip Akermyngham, 
where James John is now living, on the south; and a mesuage 
or sollar (solare) in Mylstonerewe; another mesuage with 
Edmund Sawage, another with Mathew Shipman and two with 
Symon Armonred lying together between Taverners’ Street on 
the east and the venell called Cusakeisline on the west, the land 
of Thomas Ussher on the north and the Quay on the south in 
the parish of S. John the Evangelist, together with the rent of a 
house in which John Gennet, a fishmonger (piscarius) is now living 
in Fishamble Street (in vico piscariorum) in the same parish, to 
be held during the life of John Bellew, Thomas Bellew, William 
Fuyane, John White, John Blake, and John Bron and if these 
persons shall have died within twentyone years from the date 
of this document, then Nicholas Clerk and Thomas Mayowe 
grant that Henry and Reginald may have and hold the mesuages 
and rent to the end of the twentyone years. Henry and Reginald 
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agree that whenever Nicholas and Thomas shall have paid to 
them a silver penny after the end of the twentyone years, then 
Nicholas and Thomas can reenter and regain possession of the 
property. Henry and Reginald shall pay an annual rent of 
three shillings and four pence in silver in equal portions at 
Michaelmas and Easter during the twentyone years. Henry 
and Reginald shall keep the property in good repair, stiff and 
stanch, at their own expense during the twentyone years and at 
the end of the term so return it. 

In an endorsement the document is described as a “dimissio 
pro annis,” and the property is described as a mesuage on the 
Quay to the east of the land of Christchurche and mesuages 
opposite the Crane in Taverners’ Street, Milston Rewe and 
Cusakeslane in the parish of S. John. 


182. 14 May 1479. 


[There seems to be an error in the date: the document is 
dated 14 May in the nineteenth year of Edward IV, which should 
be 1479; but it quoted a document dated 24 June 1480.] 

An indenture made between Thomas Maiow, chaplain, and 
Robert Weste of Dublin. Thomas had granted to Robert by a 
deed dated 24 June 1480 an annual rent of ten shillings in silver 
to be derived from three mesuages in Dublin; one in Bridge 
Street (in vico pontis) in which Edward ap Dauid is now living; 
another in the High Street, in which Michael fitz Rery, merchant, 
is living near the Bull Ring; the third in Fishamble Street (in 
vico piscariorum) in which John Gennet is living, the rent to be 
levied annually at Michaelmas for a term of forty years, with 
a clause of distraint. Robert grants that if he and his heirs can 
have and peacefully obtain ten shillings in silver from the twenty 
shillings capital rent derived from a mesuage on the Quay lying 
between the land of Richard Heynot to the east and that of the 
late John Morwell to the west, then the deed of the annual rent 
of ten shillings shall be held as null (pro nullo penitus habeatur). 


183. 25 December 1479. 


An indenture made between Thomas Mayow, chaplain, and 
Nicholas Clerke of Dublin on the one part and Henry Laweles, 
citizen and merchant on the other part. Thomas and Nicholas 
lease to Henry a mesuage in S. Francis Street in the suburbs, 
with a garden and orchard attached, lying between the street on 
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the east, the land of John Plunket of Beweley in County Uriel, 
where John Hacket of Dublin, butcher, is now living on the 
west, the land of the Prior and friars of the house of S. John the 
Baptist outside New Gate towards the south and the land of 
Robert de S. Laurence, lord of Howth, where Patrick fitz Leones, 
citizen and merchant, is now living towards the north, and 
another mesuage in S. Francis Street lying between the street on 
the east, the land of Robert Dovedale, knight, on the west, and 
land of the said Robert on the south and north. To be held 
during the lives of Clement fitz Leones, Thomas Bellew, Walter 
Blake, William White and John Bron. If they shall have died 
within forty years of the present date, Thomas and Nicholas 
grant that Henry and his heirs shall hold the mesuages, garden 
and orchard to the end of the forty years. Henry concedes that 
when the said Thomas and Nicholas, or their heirs, shall, after 
the end of the forty years, have paid to Henry or his heirs one 
silver penny, then Thomas and Nicholas may reenter and regain 
possession of the mesuages, garden and orchard. Henry and his 
heirs shall pay to Thomas and Nicholas, their heirs or assigns, 
two shillings silver of lawful money in equal portions at the 
Nativity of John the Baptist and at Christmas during the forty 
years and the customary services to the head lords. Henry and 
his heirs during the forty years shall repair and maintain the 
property, stif and stanche, at their own expense and so return 
it at the end of the term. If the rent be in arrear for one month 
and a sufficient distraint cannot be found on the property, 
Nicholas and Thomas can reenter and regain it. 


John Plunket of Beweley: see Lewis, Topographical 
Dictionary of Ireland, s.v. Beaulieu: a parish in the 
barony of Ferrard, county of Louth. The Plunket estate 
was forfeited in the time of Charles II and purchased by 
Sir Henry Tichborne. Ib. s.v. Louth: It was in the 
independent sovereignty of Orgial or Argial, called by had 
English Oriel or Uriel. 


184. 12 July 1479. 


Letters patent of Edward IV issued at the request of Richard 
Stanyhurst. An inspeximus of two deeds enrolled in the 
Chancery of Ireland. 
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I. 1 May 1462. Juliana Passauaunt, widow, grants to Nicholas 
Clerke, merchant of Dublin, Richard Stanyhurst and John 
Stanyhurst, her sons, all her mesuages, tenements and rents in 
the County and City of Dublin and in the suburbs, subject to 
the customary services of the head lords. II. 3 May 1462. 
Juliana Passauaunt quits claim to the property described in I to 
her sons Richard and John Stanyhurst. 

The letters patent are witnessed by Robert Preston, Lord of 
Gormanston, deputy of the king’s son Richard Salop, Duke of 
York, the king’s Lieutenant of Ireland. 

There are two signatures in the lower margin: (i) Dovedall, 
(ii) Ex. per Ricardum Nangle, Willelmum Caudell, clericos. 

Sir Robert Preston was created Viscount Gormanston 
in 1478, and the same year was Deputy Governor under 


the Duke Richard of Shrewsbury, Duke of York. 


185. 10 October 1480. 


Cristofor Petit, son and heir of John Petit, grants to William 
Stanton and quits claim to all the mesuages, lands and tenements 
which had belonged to his father in Tassagarde. 


186. 2 November 1481. 


Peter Laweles, son and heir of Richard Laweles late of 
Heyneston, gentilman, appoints William Edward and Nicholas 
Lutall his attorneys to put James Barby, citizen and merchant 
of Dublin, in full and peaceful seisin of all the mesuages, lands, 
tenements, rents “cum molendino, pratis, pasturis, pascuis, viis, 
aquis, semitis, stangnis, piscariis, boscis, subboscis, cuniculariis, 
wardis, maritagiis, releuiis, escaetis, secta Curie, moris et maris- 
cis,” together with their reversions, whenever they shall occur, 
and all the rights which he has, or can lawfully descend to him 
after the death of his father Richard, in Tashagard, Neveton, 
Johneston, Williamston, Burgage, Hegeston, Dauyeston and 
Comyneston in County Dublin and in Rathmore, Heyneston; 
fourteen acres of land in Bath, Neveton, Agarret and Tangard- 
eston in County Kildare. 


187. 20 March 1483. 


Symon fitz Rery, merchant, grants to Richard Stanyhurst, 
merchant, and quits claim to a mesuage in the City of Dublin 
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in the venell which is called Goldelane in the parish of S. Michael, 
which he had by gift and feoffment of James Adfors, son and 
heir of the late John Adfors, lying in length between the land 
of the late John Cusake, where the said Symon is now living, on 
the south and the mesuage of Nicholas Woder, in which Thomas 
Shorthals, merchant, is now living on the north and in width 
between the land of the said Richard on the west, and towards 
the venell called Goldelane on the east. This mesuage Symon 
bought from the said James for a sum of money paid into his 
hands in the presence of Robert Field, gentilman. 


188. 20 November 1483. 


Nicholas Clerke of Dublin, gentilman, grants to Richard 
Stanyhurst, merchant and quits claim to all his mesuages, lands, 
tenements, rents and services both in and outside the City of 
Dublin, except Ballytraa in County Dublin. 

In the lower margin: Y Thomas Plunket sy thys deed 
delyucred and cnowlegyd. Nycollas Clerke. 

Endorsed: Reles generall Ballytraa exccpt. 


189. 1 April 1485. 


Richard Cadell, esquire (armigerum) grants to John Day- 
combe, clerk, and quits claim to all his mesuages, lands, 
tenements, rents and services in Bodyngton and Flemyngton in 
County Meath. 


190. 27 August 1485. 


Thomas Dovedall of Dublin, gentilman, and Thomas Bellew, 
gentilman, grant to Richard Stanyhurst an annual rent of three 
pounds six shillings and eight pence silver to be levied on all 
their mesuages, lands and tenements in Kilcloghir in county 
Uriel (Louth) on the feast of All Saints, giving Richard and his 
heirs power of distraint whenever the rent shall be in arrears in 
whole or in part and of removing and retaining it (districtiones 
secum fugandi, ducendi et retinendi) till the rent and arrears have 
been fully paid. 


191. 20 March 1486. 


Hugh Blakton, archdeacon of Dublin, brother and heir of 
Nicholas Blakton of Swerdes, gentleman (generosi) grants to John 
Talbott de Belgard and Walter fitz Symon, gentleman, all his 
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mesuages, lands, tenements and services in Swerdis, Ramoneston 
and (illegible) in County Dublin, subject to the customary 
services to the head lords. 

[There is a note in the same hand on the lower margin: 
The intention of this donation is that the profits of all these 
mesuages, lands, tenements, rents and services should pass to 
and be for. the use and benefit of the chapel of the blessed Virgin 
Mary in the church of S. Columba de Swerdis. | 


192. 20 March 1486. 

Maurice Bron, chaplain, grants to John Kenelan of Kenel- 
aneston in the barony of Moyfynragh all his mesuages, lands, 
tenements, rents and services which he had by gift and feoffment 
of the said John in Kenelaneston, Dryncoghyn, Kilkerran, 
Derynluge, Brakclon, Clonyghomyr, Cnokshallagh, Cnokroe and 
Terynhull; all these places John Kenelan and his progenitors 
possessed in peace beyond memory (a tempore quo memoria non 
existit) by gift and concession of Hugo Lacy, late lord of Meath 
any Trym, subject to the customary services to the head lords. 

Kennastown, Kilkeeran and Derrinlig are in the barony 
of Moyfenrath in County Meath, and probably the other 
places which I have identified are so also. 

Hugo Lacy, the first Lord of Meath, accompanied 
Henry II to Ireland in 1171, and in 1172 was granted 
Meath by the service of fifty knights. He built many 
castles in Meath, among them the castle of Trim, which 
was put in charge of Hugh Tyrel. 


193. 10 May 1490. 

John Cadell, esquire (armiger) grants to John Bath, gentle- 
man, a hill (unum montem) which is called Carrykhill and 
fourteen acres of arable land there in the parish of Clenalwan 
in County Meath, to be held during the life of Johanna Nicholl, 
widow, paying annually a grain of corn (unum granum frumenti). 


194. 26 April 1490. 


Simon Rede de Mabeliston, parish of Swerdis, son and heir of 
the late Richard Rede, grants to Richard Neveman of Swerdis 
and quits claim to half a burgage in Swerdis lying between the 
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Royal Street (regiam stratam) towards the east, the water called 
in the vulgar tongue Regyuerwitter towards the west, the land of 
William Foster, gentleman, towards the south and that of John 
Heyward towards the north; also to four acres of arable land 
belonging to the burgage lying in the fields there; viz. two acres 
and a lezstang between the land of John Jordon of Swerdis 
towards the east, that of John Talbot of Feldrym towards the 
west, that of William Foster towards the south and that of John 
Dunsey towards the north; another acre lying between the land 
of the archbishop of Dublin towards the south and north, that 
which once belonged to Anne Gary towards the west and that of 
the vicars of the church of St. Patrick towards the east; and a 
lezstang between the land of John Taillour of Swerdis towards 
the east, south and north and that of the said John Jordan 
towards the east. 

Witnesses: Henry Baly of Mabeliston, husbandman (colonus), 
John Fernell, image maker (fictor), Richard White, wewer (i.e. 
weaver) of Swerdis, Robert Blake, taillour, Richard Warren, 
merchant. 

A lezstang seems to be half an acre. 

195. 4 October 1491. 


William Walsch, chaplain, grants to Matilda Burford and 
quits claim to a burgage or mesuage in Swerdis near the high 
cross. 


195a. 1 May 1496. 


Thomas Laundey, chaplain, grants to Patrick Bellewe, son 
and heir of the late John Bellewe, all his mesuages lands, tene- 
ments, rents and services, meadows, pascuage, pasture, woods and 
boscage both in Balrath in the barony of Scryne (Skreen) and 
in Dinel, Corbally, Glanloske, Hilton and Koraston in County 
Meath, and in County Dublin and Kildare, viz, Half of Clon- 
shanbow, a castle in Kildare, four rooms (cam.) in the venell 
of St. Michael in the city of Dublin, two shops over the same 
venell in the High Street, annexed to the land of the Holy 
Trinity, an orchard annexed to the venell which leads to New 
Gate near the house of the Carmelite friars, half of the old villa 
of Clonshanbow and a mesuage in Kilmaynan, fortysix shillings 
and eight pence silver, capital rent in Dondalke in County Uriel 
(Louth) and five shillings capital rent in Fynnor near Slane in 
County Meath. To be held by Patrick and his heirs male 
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lawfully begotten. If Patrick should die without legitimate male 
heir, then all the property shall remain to Richard Stanyhurst, 
citizen and merchant of Dublin and his heirs male lawfully 
begotten. If Richard should die without legitimate male heir, 
all the property shall remain to James Bellewe, natural brother 
of the said Patrick Bellewe and his heirs male lawfully begotten. 
Should James die without legitimate male heir, all the property 
shall remain to the right heir of the aforesaid Patrick, subject to 
the customary services to the head lords. 


196. 20 April 1497. 


John Bottlere, son and heir of Alicia Neweberri, grants to 
Thomas Swetman a mesuage in Skinners’-row (in vico poelli- 
pariorum) between the land of the archbishop of Dublin to the 
east, that of John Hegham and his wife Juliana to the west, the 
street to the south and the stone wall of the church of the Holy 
Trinity to the north, subject to the customary services to the head 
lords. 


197. 8 February 1499. 


John Caddell del Nall, gentilman, and Richard Brune, 
chaplain, grant to Richard Stanyhurst, merchant, for a certain 
sum of money paid into their hands all their mesuages, lands and 
tenements in Rathcowle in County Dublin; all their mesuages, 
lands and tenements and a water mill in Tamloge in County 
Dublin; a mesuage on the Quay (super le Key) in the City of 
Dublin; a mesuage in Fishamble Street (in le Fyschamlys) in 
the parish of St. John the Evangelist; two mesuages in le 
Skynnerewe in the parishes of St. Michael and St. Werburg; a 
mesuage near the high cross in the parish of St. Nicholas; a 
mesuage called Crokkersbarris; a garden in Rochelstrete in the 
parish of St. Michael; all their mesuages, lands and tenements in 
Saynthomasstrete in the suburbs of Dublin. 


198. 28 August 1499. 


Thys indenture made the xxviii day of Auguste the yere of 
the reigne of kyng Harry the vit" p® xv betwyx Margaret 
Prioras of Gracediewe on p® oon partye by the assente of hir 
hole Covent and Jenkyns Hancok of Swerdes clerk on p® other 
partye wittenessheth that the said Prioras and Covent hath 
graunte and lette fferme unto the said Jenkyns all manner meses, 
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landes, tenemtes, rentes and services w‘ all theire apportenaunces 
wherof Wylleme ffranchome thereof at eny tyme was seised w'in 
eny place in the Counte of Dulyne to haue and to hole to p*® 
said Jenkyns for terme of his lyff yelding and paying therfore 
yerly unto the sayd Prioras and Covent during b® sayd terme 
xiii® iiii* at ii festes in the yere b' ys to sey at Ester and p° 
feste of Seint Mighell by ewyn porcions and so from terme to 
terme and yere to yere during b° sayd terme yeuen under theire 
seles enterchaungeable b® day and yere abowesayd. 


199. 30 January 1501. 


Inventory of all the goods of Richard Stanyhurst, formerly 
mayor of the City of Dublin. He has in gold and silver £30; 
in silver jewelry (jocalibus argenteis) partly gilt to the amount 
of 284 ounces—the principal jewelry of John Stanyhurst his son 
and heir being excepted—at 4° the ounce £36 16 0; in pledged 
jewelry (in jocalibus impignoratis) £44 17 0. He has four 
bronze patens (patenas eneas) worth 40°; 8 bronze pots (ollas) 
and 3 lebellis worth £4; a small bronze mortar (mortariolum) 
worth 6° 8°; 3 potelrotes, 7 quarts and 4 pyntes worth 10°; 
2 pairs of andirons (le andernys) worth 5*; 9 candelabra worth 
§*; a revolving table (mensam volubilem), 4 long tables with 
2 pairs of tripods worth 13* 4°; 6 forms 124; 8 cofers worth 
13° 4°; 5 standing beds (lectos stantes) 3° 4°; 5 fflokbeddes, 
11 pairs of blankets (lodicum), 5 coverlets of say (coopertoria 
de say) and 16 pairs of sheets (lintheaminum) £4 for all; 
§ lectisternia Anglice hangyng beddis of small value, worth 5°; 
6 napkins (mappas), 5 pairs of towels (manutergiorum), 
4 bankeris and one dossen de Couschynes worth 4 marcs; 
6 spittes and 2 tripetes 4°; half a wey of salt 24°; in iron a cask 
(dolium) worth 8 marcs; three apparat. corporis £4; 5 le bert 
wevyn worth £4. 

Sum of his goods £162 6s. 8d. Share of the deceased 
£84 15 4. 


Taking the marc as two-thirds of a pound the sum is 
correct, and the share of the deceased is a little more than 
half, which seems to be inconsistent with the terms of the 
will. 
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Where the items are in English they are given as 
spelled ; lebellis is possibly a diminutive of lebes ; potelrotes, 
probably the same as pottle-pots, two quart pots or 
tankards; le andernys, compare old French andier, modern 
French landier; with the revolving table compare the 
much older revolving chair in Daniel of Beccles’ Urbanus 
1054, to enable a person at table to spit backwards: Sit 
tibi sedile tornatile tale paratum Quod ualeant in eo 
residentes retro screare; bankeris, N.E.D. Banker: A 
covering, generally of tapestry, for a bench or chair. I do 
not know what apparat. corporis means (it can hardly be 
clothes)) nor the meaning of le bert wevyn. 


Translation of the will of Richard Stanyhurst. 


I leave my soul to Almighty God, the blessed Virgin Mary 
and all Saints; my body to be buried in the Cathedral Church 
of the Holy Trinity in the chapel of the blessed Mary in that 


church near my mother who is buried there. It is my will that 
all my goods viz: gold, silver, vases, silver jewelry, debts and 
other goods and utensils of the house be divided into three 
parts, one for my wife Agnes Marward, one for my children and 
the third for myself. I leave to my daughter Ioneta £100 from 
my own share as her marriage dowry in addition to her part of 
the childrens’ share. I leave to my wife Agnes my house, in 
which I am living, on the Quay (super clauem) during her life. 
Also I wish that my wife should have a third part of all my 
lands and tenements iuxta iuris existenciam. I leave for the 
fabric of the church of the Holy Trinity £10 under the super- 
vision of my executors from the debts, if possible, due to ‘me, 
as they are paid and come to hand. Also that they should be 
mindful, and not abandon to obliviort, to benefit the place where 
I am buried from the debts due to me, when they shall come 
into the hands of my executors. I appoint my sons John and 
Henry Stanyhurst and my wife Agnes Marward my executors 
to dispose of my share of the said goods according to my last 
will and as shall seem best to them for the safety of my soul. 
A copy of the certificate of probate is endorsed. The will 
was proved and approved on 9 March 1501 in the presence of 
Geoffrey Fych, who described himself as Officialis principalis 
E 
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Curie Dublin metropolice et testamentorum Curatore, with regard 
to the goods described in the will, although no debts owed to or 
by the testator have been computed or inserted. Administration 
was granted to Agnes, who was duly sworn, as the other executors 
were absent in England. 


200. 15 April 1502. 


John Bath of Dublin, gent., grants to Richard Typpyr of 
Typpyreston, gent., and quits claim to all his mesuages, lands, 
tenements, meadow, boscage, pascuage and pasture in Kylmanagh, 
Tamylloge, Bakkowsheyes, in Cromelyn, Giffardsgrove and an 
acre of meadow near Dolfynesberne called le Ime Dam in County 
Dublin. 

Endorsed in very bad writing: john Baht to Rechard tepper 
de ttepper is town in Cromlyn and Tympalog. 


201. 1 January 1504. 


Bull of Pope Julius II sent to the dean and archdeacon of 
Leighlin and James Sorthale, canon of the churches of Ossory 
directing them to summon and examine witnesses under 
ecclesiastical censure and come to a decision without appeal in 
a case where a complaint has been made to the Pope by the 
Prioress and Convent of the monastery of the blessed Virgin 
Mary of Grane, which was usually governed by a Prioress of 
the Order of Saint Augustine in the diocese of Dublin alias 
Glendalough. They complained that the Abbot and Convent 
of the monastery of Saint Thomas of the same Order of Saint 
Augustine near New Gate in Dublin and a nobleman Gerald 
Earl of Kildare and several other clergy and laymen of the 
dioceses of Dublin, Glendalough and Kildare had laid claim to 
certain profits, rents, emoluments, titles, money and other goods 
belonging to the said monastery of the Virgin Mary derived from 
Rathownuyla, Chygwory, Ballygearylth and Ratheath and in the 
diocese of Dublin alias Glendalough and the chapels attached 
to the parish church of Kynnheyh. 





There is an endorsement: Rathonnuila, Chygwory, Bally- 
gearilth, Ratheath by this belongen to b* Abby of Grany. 

James Shortall, Prebendary of Kilmanagh, afterwards 
Prior of the Convent of St. John the Evangelist at 
Kilkenny (Ware I, 415). 
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202. 1505. 


Indulgence in very stilted Latin. Symon Lacy, sacre pagine 
humilis doctor ac vicarius generalis Ordinis Fratrum Predicatorum 
in terra Hibernia to his beloved in Christ John Cadell and Benet 
Taylor greeting and continued increase of celestial grace. The 
affectionate devotion, which I have heard that you have for our 
Order, requires that the benefits of our Order, together with 
the abundant clemency of your Redeemer, should be more 
graciously conferred upon you. Accordingly by these presents 
I accord to you full participation in all masses, prayers, sermons, 
fasts, abstinences and the other benefits which the Lord has 
granted to be made by the brethren of our Order throughout 
Ireland; and that you may deserve here. increase of grace and 
in future possess the prize of the happiness of eternal life. And 
I further wish that after your death your souls may be recom- 
mended in our Chapter General to the prayers of the brethren of 
all the land. If your death has been reported, masses and prayers 
shall be enjoyned for you as for our own deceased brethren. In 
witness of this concession the seal of our office has been attached. 
Given in our Convent Dublin A.D. Mcccccv. 


203. 20 August 1506. 


Robert Talbot de Belgard, gentleman (generosus), grants to 
John Parker, merchant, and quits claim to a mesuage in Clon- 
dolkan, in which Catarina Tobyn is now living, lying between 
the land of the Abbot and Convent of the blessed Mary near 
Dublin on the east up to that of James Barby on the west and 
from the land of the church of Clondolkan on the north to the 
Royal Road on the south. 


204. 12 March 1508. 


John Parker, merchant, grants to William Talbot, merchant, 
@ mesuage in the township of Clondolkan and twenty four acres 
of arable land in the demesne and fields of that township, in 
which mesuage Catarina Tobyn is now living, subject to the 
customary services to the head lords. 


J. GILBART SMYLY. 





ECONOMIC STUDIES AT TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN.—II. 


NEXT in importance to the theories of value and distri- 
bution in nineteenth-century economics may be ranked the 
theory of international trade. Here also much original 
work by the members of Trinity College is to be found. 
Amongst earlier writers Longfield and Butt are again 
notable, while in later years Cairnes and C. F. Bastable 
produced important work. 

Longfield’s “Three Lectures on Commerce and One on 
Absenteeism” have a fairly strong empirical bias, and his 
treatment of the theory of international trade is, there- 
fore, by no means so consistent or complete as his theory 
of distribution. Nevertheless he made many valuable and 
original comments on trade problems, and the distinction 
of having given the first statement of several points which 
are now an accepted part of international trade theory can 
be claimed for him. Thus, in regard to the causes of 
international specialisation he took a much wider view 
than was then customary. While it is now a disputed 
question whether the doctrine of comparative costs rested 
of necessity on the labour theory of value, it seems true 
to say that classical economists generally explained the 
course of trade in terms of comparative labour-quantity 
advantages. Longfield, however, held that “In these two 
circumstances all commerce may be said to originate— 
namely, a difference in the proportion of the productive- 
ness of labour of different kinds, in different countries; 
and the different scales by which the relative wages of 
labour vary in different countries.””° Amongst “the 


* Longfield: ‘‘Three Lectures on Commerce,’’ ete., p. 57. 
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principal causes of the superior productiveness of labour 
in any country” Longfield included both “abundance of 
capital” and “cheapness of land, in proportion to its 
fertility and other advantages,” so that, in fact, his analysis 
included all international variations in factor equipment; 
and he was enabled to give specific consideration to cases 
of trade originating from differences in the relative 
scarcity of capital aside from labour cost.” He saw 
clearly also that differences in wage-structure could affect 
the course of trade, although, as Viner has pointed out, 
he assumed it to be regulated by comparative labour costs 
when he argued for free trade. 

As might be expected, Longfield was not neglectful of 
the rdle of demand in international trade. His work does 
not, it is true, include any direct statement of the manner 
in which reciprocal demand affects the terms of trade, 
but he showed his understanding of the point in arguing 
that one effect of absenteeism was to worsen the Irish 
terms of trade, since it reduced demand for Irish goods, 
which were “forced into the foreign markets by a 
reduction of price,” and so required the tenants to give 
a larger quantity of produce to pay their rents. Although 
J. S. Mill had made virtually this same point in his 
“Essays on some unsettled questions in Political Economy,” 
which he wrote in 1829-30, Longfield’s was certainly the 
first published statement of it.* 


_ “See his ‘‘Lectures on Political Economy,’’ p. 240, and ‘‘Three 
Lectures on Commerce,’’ p. 58. Also—Ohlin: ‘‘Inter-Regional and 
International Trade’’ (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), p. 32; Viner: 
‘Studies in the Theory of International Trade’’ (London, 1937), pp. 
494 and 503. The latter work includes an excellent examination of 
Longfield’s most important contributions to trade theory. 

* Viner, op. cit., p. 194. 
* See Butt: ‘‘Protection to Home Industry,’’ p.-93; Viner; op. cit., 

p. 821. For a further discussion of the effects of reciprocal demand in 


relation to the gain from trade see ‘‘Three Lectures on Commerce,’’ 
ete., p. 100. 
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In another respect also Longfield developed the theory 
of international trade in a manner then novel, for he gave 
specific consideration to the case of trade in more than two 
commodities, showing that each country would tend to 
export those commodities in which the productivity of its 
labour was above the average and import those in which 
it was below the average, comparative money wage rates 
in the trading countries determining the selection of import 
and export products for each.* 

Longfield’s divergences from the classical trade analysis 
never led him to challenge its presumption in favour of 
free trade. Butt, however, took a different attitude, and 
was perhaps the first academic economist after Adam 
Smith to advocate protection.** His lectures on “Pro- 
tection to Home Industry” are deserving of more attention 
than historians of doctrine have given them; for in them 
Butt did not seek to deny the validity of the classical 
analysis, but only its universal applicability. He conceded 
that “any restriction upon commerce .. . is prima facie an 
evil,” but held that protective duties might be useful in 
two respects : 

“First—They may bring into action and play sources 
and powers of production, in a country, which but for their 
existence, would be utterly waste and unproductive. 

“Second—They may act the part of the most wise and 
wholesome poor law, setting the poor to work at a cost 
of some little self-denial to the rich; and by compelling a 
particular distribution of the wealth of the country, they 
may insure a certain amount of comforts to the condition 
of its labouring classes.” * 


* Longfield, op. cit., pp. 50-56 and 69-70. Cf. Viner, ‘‘Studies in 
The Theory of International Trade,’’ pp. 453-456. 


* Cf. Cliffe Leslie, ‘‘ Essays in Political Economy’’ (Dublin, 1888), 
p- 140. 


* Butt: ‘‘Protection to Home Industry,’’ p. 15. 
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Essentially, therefore, his advocacy of protection was 
based upon an idea which now finds wide acceptance— 
that increased employment and a more equal distribution 
of wealth are desirable even if they involve some diminution 
of consumers’ satisfaction. Probably few who hold this 
view to-day imagine that it could have found acceptance 
with an “orthodox” economist in 1840. More significant 
from a theoretical point of view, however, is the fact that 
Butt had clearly perceived the weakness of the fundamental 
assumption on which classical free trade arguments were 
based :— 

“It appears to me, that in all the arguments which 
attempt to prove, as a general proposition, the injury of 
protective duties, it is assumed that the industry of a 
country must always be fully employed ... The pro- 
position is one that certainly requires proof, and ought not 
to be assumed.” *° 

Although Butt concerns himself only with the problem 
of increasing total employment within one economy, he is 
very guarded in his statements as to the efficacy of 
protection in this respect, and shows full awareness of 
the possibility that protection may increase employment in 
one line while reducing it in another. So he wisely laid 
down no general rule, but had the insight to recognise 
that—‘‘ When we know by actual observation, that the 
industry of a country is not fully employed, we may, at 
least, be certain of this, that all propositions which assume 
its complete occupation must be unsafe guides.” In 
thus clearly grasping both the value and the limitations of 
the classical analysis Butt was far in advance of any of 
his contemporaries, yet he has never received any of the 
credit which he deserves for these acute observations. 

Such unorthodoxy was quite foreign to the thought 
of Cairnes; nevertheless he not only systematised the 


“Butt: ‘‘Protection to Home Industry,’’ p. 87. * Thid., p. 88. 
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classical trade doctrine but developed it considerably also. 
His best known contribution is the development of the 
concept of non-competing groups and its application to 
problems of international trade. Here, as has already 
been pointed out, he had been to some extent forestalled 
by Longfield; but Cairnes must certainly be credited with 
achieving the definite integration of the non-competing 
groups concept with the theory of international trade, and 
pointing out that costs of production merely set outside 
limits within which international values would be deter- 
mined by reciprocal demand. This was Cairnes’ most 
significant qualification of the cost of production theory 
of value, but it deserves to be emphasised that in his work 
on international trade he used a cost of production and 
not a pure labour theory of value, and recognised the 
importance of relative scarcities of capital and other 
factors in determining the course of trade. Cairnes was 
also responsible for a pioneer analysis of the mechanism 
of international lending and the effects of loans on trade; 
his treatment of the subject is still a sound guide to the 
understanding of the problems of international lending 
to-day.** 

Bastable’s contributions to the theory of international 
trade have been summarised as taking “in the main the 
form of an elaboration and a refinement of Mill,”*® but 
the extent of the refinement was considerable. He 
analysed the effect of considering increasing and 
diminishing returns on the doctrine of comparative costs, 
showing in particular how diminishing returns would 
influence international specialisation by causing the same 
article to be produced in two trading countries apart from 

*Cairnes: ‘‘Some leading principles of Political Economy newly 
expounded’’ (London, 1874), pp. 119-20, and pp. 359-364. 


* Angell: ‘‘Theory of International Prices’’ (Cambridge, Mass., 
1926), p. 99. 
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any other impediments to exchange. In regard to the 
working of reciprocal demand, he introduced the factor of 
elasticity of demand into the problem.*® In fact, it may 
be said that he endeavoured to bring the classical theory 
of international trade into line with more recent develop- 
ments of general .value analysis. 

Since nineteenth-century thinkers often tended to put 
the pure theory of international values and the monetary 
aspects of international exchange into distinct compart- 
ments, it is not inappropriate to give separately some brief 
consideration of the work of Trinity economists on this 
latter part of the problem. Longfield gave it considerable 
attention in the course of four anonymous articles on 
“Banking and Currency” in the ‘“ Dublin University 
Magazine” of 1840.** These not only contain an able 
discussion of contemporary problems of banking policy 
and note issue, from a broadly “Banking School” point 
of view, but also an excellent account of the working of 
the foreign exchanges in this connection. It is note- 
worthy that in treating the mechanism of re-adjustment 
of international balances after a disturbance of trade (a 
harvest failure in England is the example taken) Longfield 
drew attention to the significance not merely of the changes 
in national price levels but also in relative money incomes 
and demand in the countries affected.” 

This point was also stressed by Cairnes in a dis- 
tinguished paper on “The Principles of Currency involved 


“Bastable: ‘‘The Theory of International Trade’’ (London, 1897, 
4th ed., 1903), pp. 22-48. 

“Dublin University Magazine, Vol. xv, pp. 3-15, 218-33, 371-89, 
611-20. The authorship of these articles is attributed to Longfield by 
R. H. Mills: ‘‘The Principles of Currency and Banking’’ (London 
and Dublin, 1857), 2nd ed., p. 72. I am indebted to Professor Jacob 
Viner for this reference. 

“<<Dublin University Magazine,’’ Vol. xv, p. 10. Professor Viner 
emphasises that this concept recurs in the writings of a number of 
a economists; ‘‘Studies in the Theory of International Trade,’ 
Pp. , 
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in the Bank Charter Act of 1844.”*° The view which he 
put forward was that the 1844 Act in attempting to 
reproduce the workings of a purely metallic currency had 
in fact given rise to a system which involved much more 
violent fluctuations, since under it gold movements did not 
affect general reserves before they affected the circulation, 
but affected immediately the gold reserve of the Bank 
of England, on which the whole circulation was directly 
based. Gold outflows particularly would thus lead to 
much more violent disruptions of internal trade than the 
situation warranted. This is the reason for his emphasis on 
the part played by changes in money demand in restoring 
international equilibrium :— 

“The transference of so much gold from this country 
to foreign countries—though it need not interfere to any 
great extent with the proceedings of commerce at home— 


yet alters the disposable wealth comparatively of this and 
other countries; their means of expenditure is pro- 
portionally altered, and consequently their demand for 
each other’s goods. There is thus, in the circumstances 
attending a transmission of gold from this country, a 
provision made for its return, quite independently of the 


state of prices, or of the circulation.” 


Cairnes was certainly well aware of the significance 
of relative price changes in maintaining international 
equilibrium, but in this passage he seems perhaps to over- 
stress the importance of shifts in demand. Nevertheless, 
his argument compares interestingly with modern views 


“Dublin and London, 1854. This paper was originally read before 
the Dublin Statistical Society and appears in its Transactions for 
June, 1854. 

“Cairnes, op. cit., p. 36. Professor Viner points out that the 
essumption that the circulation in the ‘paying’ country would be 
unaffected is fallacious; ‘‘Studies in the Theory of International 
Trade,” p. 302 a. 
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on the subject of “insulating” internal activity from inter- 
national trade disturbances. 

One problem of international exchange which naturally 
attracted much attention in the mid-nineteenth century 
was the effect of gold discoveries on prices and trade. 
Cairnes’ treatment of it in his “Essays towards a Solution 
of the Gold Question’*® is acknowledged to be classic. 
Hussey Walsh also dealt with this question in his writings, 
and suggested the replacement of gold by a silver 
standard, though he also gave some support to plans for 
a tabular standard.*® Apart from this, Walsh’s work on 
foreign exchanges is characterised more by lucidity than 
originality. 

Consideration of the theory of international trade leads 
on to the questions of fiscal policy and public finance. 
These received scant attention from the early Whately 
professors. Butt stands alone in his advocacy of tariffs 
for other than revenue purposes; on the other hand, 
Hancock and Donnell were supporters of the view, popular 
with free-traders, that the revenue secured through the 
indirect taxation of customs duties might more advan- 
tageously be raised by direct income taxes.** Apart from 
this, Dublin economists wrote little worthy of note on the 
subject of taxation, even though it may be considered to 
follow naturally enough from the analysis of distribution. 
There are some comments on incidence in Lawson, but the 
chief significance of these lies in the fact that they imply 


“Collected and reprinted in his ‘‘Essays in Political Economy, 
Theoretical and Applied’’ (London, 1873). For a summary and 
examination of Cairnes’ analysis see Angell: ‘‘Theory of International 
Prices,’’ pp. 144-147. 

“Walsh: ‘‘ Metallic Currency,’’ chap. XI. 

“See Hancock: ‘‘General Principles of Taxation, as illustrating the 
advantages of a Perfect Income Tax,’’ Vol. 1, p. 285, and Donnell: 
‘Linen Trade and the Customs Duties,’’ Vol. v, p. 196, Journal of the 
Dublin Statistical Society. 
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a produce theory of wages and a “scarcity” view of rent.“ 

The limited extent of public activities in the earlier 
part of the nineteenth century may partly account for this. 
Towards the end of the century, when “public economy” 
was expanding, it was a Trinity man, C. F. Bastable, who 
produced the first properly integrated monograph on 
“Public Finance” to appear in English for some forty 
years.“ It was a text-book par excellence, giving an 
excellent survey of established ideas in the subject, but 
adding much more that was original as well, particularly 
in regard to the distribution and incidence of taxation. 
L. L. Price described it as a book which “will take its 
place amongst the permanent, as distinguished from the 
ephemeral, products of British economic inquiry.”°° The 
passage of fifty-five years has not disproved this statement. 

In conclusion, this survey of the work of Trinity’s 
economists would be incomplete without some reference 
to their views on social policy, for they were as original 
in their thinking on this subject as on any branch of theory. 
There is a widespread notion that Victorian economists 
were characterised by a uniform complacent endorsement 
of a policy of laissez-faire. The picture which emerges 
from an examination of the writings of the Dublin group 
of economists could scarcely be more at variance with this. 
There is, for example, nothing of complacency in Butt’s 
vigorous condemnation of social evils: 

“. .. if there be in our own land a state of society in 
which men are willing to work, and cannot find the 
opportunity of exchanging their labour for bread, and if 
the community in which this occurs have resources enough 


“Lawson: ‘‘Five Lectures on Political Economy,’’ pp. 96-102. 

“ Bastable’s ‘‘Public Finance’? first appeared in 1892; McCulloch’s 
‘‘Taxation and the Funding System,’’ then the latest comparable work, 
was published in 1845. 

“L. L. Price, Review of Bastable’s ‘‘ Public Finance,’’ Economic 
Journal, Vol. 11, p. 673. 
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at its command, by the best and most carefully contrived 
combination of all its skill and power to find bread for 
all its people, there ought to be an effort made to bring 
about that result. To this end, if it can be attained, there 
is no taxation that might be necessary to accomplish it that 
ought not cheerfully to be borne—there is no sacrifice from 
those who own the revenue of the country, too great to 
demand... 

“These principles and these reasonings may fall strange 
upon the ear of some present. Be assured, the time is 
coming when they shall not be so.” 

Yet if Butt is remarkable in this respect, he is certainly 
not unique, for all his contemporaries and successors at 
Trinity College displayed an equally clear realisation of 
the need for social reform, and when they conceived that 
it could be brought about through state intervention they 
did not hesitate to say so. Thus as early as 1834 Longfield 
put forward the suggestion that the State should give “a 
small pension as a superannuation allowance to every 
labourer of sixty years of age,”* and when some forty 
years later he examined “The Limits of State Interference 
with the Distribution of Wealth,”** Longfield showed that 
he was prepared to envisage a greater measure of such 
interference than were most economists even as recently 
as 1914. In fact, however, the Whately professors were 
generally far from satisfied with the personal distribution 
of wealth brought about by free competition. Butt’s 
anxiety for more equal distribution need not be stressed 
again; similarly, Arthur Houston, writing in 1862, ex- 


* Butt: ‘‘Protection to Home Industry,’’ p. 63. 

* Longfield: ‘‘ Four Lectures on Poor Laws,’’ p. 33. 

* This is the title of a paper presented to the Statistical and Social 
Inquiry Society of Ireland by Longfield in April, 1872. For a full 
account of it see the present author’s ‘‘Centenary History of the 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society ’’ (Dublin, 1947). 
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pressed the opinion that “No accumulation of enjoyments 
on the head of one individual can, to my mind, compensate 
for the deprivation of a single necessary of life to the 
meanest of his fellow-countrymen.” 

These observations occur in the course of a series of 
lectures on “The Emancipation of Women, from Existing 
Industrial Disabilities: Considered in its Economic 
Aspect.”°* In these Houston pointed out that the vaunted 
principle of “unrestricted competition” was not applied as 
between the sexes in industrial employment, but himself 
held that there was no strong economic reason why it 
should not be. These liberal ideas, however, did not: find 
favour with all his contemporaries. Amongst his critics 
was Hancock, who was unique amongst the Dublin 
economists in his uncompromising advocacy of laissez- 
faire. But this was because he believed, not without 
justification, that Ireland in the eighteen-forties was in the 
same position as England at the time of Adam Smith, 
with its economic and social advancement hampered by 
outmoded legislation. Certainly Hancock’s enthusiasm for 
social reform was unquestionable; but in general he did 
not regard direct state action as the appropriate means of 
achieving it. 

In point of fact, no nineteenth-century economist was 
ever opposed to social reform, but many believed that 
laissez-faire was the truest means of reform. Yet it does 
not follow from this that they were convinced of its 
universal validity, or blind to the value of more direct 
methods, and this is clearly shown in the work of Dublin 
economists. 

Cairnes wrote in 1873 that “Political Economy stands 
apart from ail particular systems of social or industrial 
existence. It has nothing to do with laissez-faire any 
more than with communism,” and he characterised the 


* London, 1862. The quotation is from page 40. 
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former as “a rule which must never for a moment be 
allowed to stand in the way of the candid consideration 
of any promising proposal of social or industrial 
reform.” This is often looked on as the formal 
renunciation of the doctrine of laissez-faire by “the last 
of the classicists,” but it might more properly be regarded 
as the explicit statement of a view which was implicit in 
the work of all his predecessors. On the other hand, 
Cairnes’ insistence on the neutrality of political economy 
contrasted strongly with the views later expressed by 
Ingram and Leslie, who, like most advocates of the 
historical method, did not believe it possible to achieve a 
complete divorce of economics from ethics. Apart from 
this, it is not to be denied that even those later economists 
who did not come under the influence of the Historical 
School differed considerably from those who lived and 
wrote in the “classical period” in their view of the proper 
extent of state intervention in economic life. But this 
difference can be, and sometimes has been, exaggerated. 
Thus, Ingram himself was certainly less than just to the 
majority of his fellow-economists when he said that they 
had “long repeated” the rule of laissez-faire “as a sacred 
formula.”** For most of them, including those who 
belonged to Trinity College, it was, in the words of 
Cairnes, “a rule in the main sound, but like most other 
sound practical rules, liable to numerous exceptions.” 


R. D. COLLISON BLACK. 


*Cairnes: ‘‘Political Economy and Laissez-faire’’ in ‘‘Essays in 
Political Economy,’’ pp. 255 and 251. 

“Ingram: ‘‘The Present Position and Prospects of Political 
Economy’’ (1878), p. 27. 
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TERENCE, AN ORIGINAL DRAMATIST IN 
ROME. 


[A paper read to the Classical Association in London on 
April 18, 1947.] 


WirHovut doubt an uncomfortable position: a creative 
artist in a city where original talent led only too often to 
gaol, or a leap from the Tarpeian rock! Who was he, 
where did he come from, and what brought him to Rome? 
We know the answers to these questions; we can look 
them up in any dictionary of classical biography. The 
Romans were not so fortunate; almost every detail 
recorded of Terence seems to have been with them a 
matter for controversy, and the contending parties seem 
to have had no means of settling their disputes except by 
appealing to the text of Terence himself. That Terence, 
for example, had noble friends is a fair inference from 
his own words; that these friends included the so-called 
Scipionic circle I should be sorry to deny; but it was denied 
by at least one Roman scholar, Santra, who suggested 
other names which in his view were more in accord with 
the language used by Terence. The belief that Terence 
had highborn friends is associated in our records with the 
further suggestion that these friends helped Terence with 
the writing of his plays. Our authorities even point to a 
specific passage written by a named individual. And yet 
few, I imagine, now believe that Terence’s plays were 
written by anyone but Terence. We reject the traditional 
account, at least in part, when it contradicts itself; we 
reject it when we feel that it is repugnant to reason; what 
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reliance can be placed upon it when we can apply no such 
test? 

Probability is our guide in life; but in scholarship we 
would fain have certainty. What record of Terence can 
be stated with certainty to have survived him? There is 
only one answer to this—his plays. The original and 
probably unique manuscript of each play, written by the 
hand of Terence himself, altered or added to as circum- 
stances required during his lifetime, must at his death have 
been in the possession of someone who had an interest in 
preserving it, in all probability some actor-manager such 
as Luscius Lanuvinus, who had bought it from the author 
and who would naturally keep it to himself and see that 
no copy got into the hands of others. This manuscript 
contained more than the text of the play. It contained the 
prologue or prologues written by the dramatist for the 
original performance or for a revival. It contained 
details concerning the first performance. Thus we are 
told by Donatus that the price paid to Terence for the 
Eunuchus was recorded on the title-page. Other details 
so recorded might include the year of performance, the 
name of the leading actor and so forth. Later on similar 
details might be entered concerning revival performances. 
Such details, once entered in the precious manuscript, were 
handed down to later ages and appear in our mediaeval 
manuscripts. 

In the last century of the Republic the old plays 
practically ceased to be represented on the stage. The 
manuscripts lost their old commercial value; but they 
acquired a new value for a new public of readers and 
students. Scholars became interested in the personality 
of the long-dead dramatist. From entries jotted down in 
the manuscripts they were able at times to give the dates 
of the original performances of his plays and other details 
of this kind. To supplement this meagre record they had 

F 
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to look elsewhere. It was not the nature of Roman 
scholars to look far. They had the manuscript of Terence 
in their hands. In it they found his prologues, those 
intriguing but enigmatic documents in which he had striven 
to defend himself against the criticisms and attacks which 
had embittered and perhaps shortened his career. Here 
indeed was a challenge to the would-be biographer. 
The Roman scholars made what they could of the 
prologues, a perfectly legitimate thing to do, but not as 
they did it. They put forward mere inferences as if they 
were facts; they may even have pressed into service the 
text of the plays themselves, and failing other material 
they fell back on their invention. In. doing all this they were 
probably not at all conscious of dishonesty. 

We still have the prologues of Terence, and can read 
them for ourselves. They are not to be taken at their 
face value; they are the arguments used by one party in 
a dispute of which practically no other record is preserved. 
Nevertheless they make some things clear. The prologues 
show that Terence thought of his work in a way quite 
different from what is recorded of any other Roman 
dramatist. 

Speaking generally, the Roman translators had 
plundered and exploited Greek drama much as the Roman 
collectors plundered and exploited the visible remains of 
Greek art. There was a public demand for Greek comedy 
in Latin dress; Plautus and his fellows had set themselves 
to meet the demand. The merit of Greek comedy for them 
was that it was amusing: 


inest lepos ludusque in hac comedia: 
ridicula res est. 


Naturally the Roman dramatists lost no chance of 
making their versions more amusing still. With a liberal 
hand they scattered jokes, topical allusions, ribaldry and 
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tomfoolery of all kinds. They did not stop to ask them- 
selves whether in this process they were altering or 
spoiling the original. Their minds were set on a par- 
ticular performance at an early date before a crowd whose 
tastes they knew. The laughter of that crowd was their 
criterion of success. 

The attitude of the writers of tragedy was similar. 
They did not indeed aim at exciting laughter; but they 
wrote with their audience in mind. They exploited the 
possibilities of rhetoric as Plautus exploited the possibilities 
of farce. Everyone in Rome who wrote for the stage 
aimed at giving the Roman audience what it liked. In 
these circumstances it was inevitable that the Latin versions 
should differ from the Greek originals. The changes made 
may not always have been intentional; were not the result 
of design; but the Latin writers (especially the early ones), 
with their thoughts intent on the tastes of their audience, 
could scarcely have translated faithfully if they had wished 
to do so. 

Terence was different. His object was to put before the 
public good plays. If the public failed to appreciate them 
he felt and expressed his chagrin, but he did not abandon his 
standards of art. It is evident that Terence thought of him- 
self as something other than a mere translator. He derided 
his rivals for being faithful translators but bad writers. It 
is also clear that they had accused him of being an unfaithful 
translator. Neither their attacks nor his defence would 
have had any meaning if he had not felt himself free to 
depart on occasion from his Greek models. The question 
remains : how did Terence treat his originals, and why did 
his methods arouse so much criticism? 

We have little to guide us in answering these questions 
except the prologues of Terence himself. We have not 
got his enemies’ charges in their own words; we have 
merely Terence’s version of their charges. In his 
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prologues Terence is fighting for his career, his bread-and- 
butter. No one feels that Terence is telling us the truth 
and nothing but the truth. As a check on his statements 
we have only the commentary of Donatus, written five 
hundred years later. If pedantry is any guarantee of 
honesty, then indeed Donatus is a reliable guide. His 
great merit is that he had read the Greek originals and 
other documents no longer accessible to us. When he 
quotes from such documents we may believe him. When 
he is presenting his own opinions or those of other Roman 
scholars we must be on our guard. 

Donatus frequently points out that Terence has 
departed from his Greek model. He has added new scenes 
and new characters; he has turned monologues into 
dialogues. These are changes which affect the construc- 
tion of the play. What has Terence himself to say on 
this matter? The only kind of change which he admits 
making is that sometimes he has inserted scenes, characters 
and unspecified material which he claims to have found in 
some other Greek play. Not merely does he admit having 
done this; he seems to parade the fact. On his own 
showing, his originality consists merely in piecing portions 
of one original into another. He admits adding to the 
Andria of Menander unspecified material from Menander’s 
Perinthia. He admits adding to Menander’s Eunuchus 
two characters from Menander’s Colax. He admits, 
indeed he almost boasts, of adding to Menander’s Adelphi 
a scene from the Synapothnescontes of Diphilus. In every 
case he takes care to emphasise that he had gone back to 
a Greek original. 

Are Donatus and Terence in agreement here? Are the 
changes which Donatus points out to be identified with 
the borrowings which Terence admits? It would seem 
not. Donatus tells us that Terence has added to the 
Andria the second lover, Charinus, and his servant Byrria 
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—for these characters, according to Donatus, are not in 
Menander. In the opening scene of the Andria, according 
to Donatus, Terence has turned what was once a mono- 
logue into a dialogue by adding a character who is not 
taken from Menander and who appears in this scene alone. 
Again in the Eunuchus Terence has turned a monologue 
into a dialogue by adding a character who appears in this 
scene alone and did not appear in Menander’s play. The 
obvious meaning of Donatus’ remarks is that Terence has 
added these characters out of his own head. But Terence 
nowhere hints that he has done anything of the kind. 
The only alterations which he admits are occasional 
borrowings from other Greek sources. Indeed he remarks 
on one occasion that he has translated the borrowed scene 
“word for word.” We can understand that when Terence 
was accused of stealing two characters from an old Latin 
play to add to his Eunuchus he should be at pains to show 
that he took these characters not from a Latin play but 
direct from the Greek. But why should he try to conceal 
the fact—-if it is a fact—that to some extent his plays are 
indebted to no older work, whether Greek or Roman, but 
are the original product of his own creative mind? 

We are dealing with one of the oldest problems in 
literary criticism. It puzzled the Romans; it continues to 
puzzle us. And yet there is for at least part of the 
problem a simple, indeed an obvious, solution. If we fail 
to see the obvious, it is perhaps because our eyes are fixed 
on something else. 

All Terence’s prologues are inspired by his desire to 
defend himself against charges which had been brought 
against him by his enemies. What exactly were these 
charges? What was the quality in his work which 
offended his critics? Of course rivalry and quarrelling 
between fellow-artists is nothing surprising.  Terence’s 
rivals attacked him because they wanted to monopolise the 
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favour of the crowd for themselves. Many of their 
charges, such as the accusation that he received help from 
highborn friends, were made out of spite and have no 
relevance as criticism. But this does not mean that their 
attacks were entirely without foundation. 

Something in Terence’s first play, the Andria, had 
given offence to his critics. He was, he tells us, driven 
by their remarks to write a prologue in self-defence. 
We can only infer the nature of the charge from the terms 
of his defence. 

“Now please listen,” he says, “to the complaint which 
they bring against me. Menander wrote two plays, the 
Andria and the Perinthia. If you know one of these 
plays you know them both; they are not very different in 
plot, though they do differ in wording and style. 1! 
admit that I have borrowed from the Perinthia and used 
as my own whatever seemed to me suitable for the Andria. 
That is what my critics complain of; they argue that plays 
should not be contaminated. This clever accusation shows 
those who make it to be fools. In accusing me they are 
accusing Naevius, Plautus and Ennius, authors whose 
examples I follow and whose carelessness I would rather 
imitate than the dull accuracy of my critics.” 

Is the word “contaminate” in this passage used in a 
special sense, that of combining material from two originals, 
and is this the practice which Terence describes in his 
predecessors, Naevius, Plautus and Ennius? We have the 
word used again in the prologue to the Heautontimoru- 
menos: the passage runs: “as to the accusation that I have 
contaminated several Greek plays in order to produce a 
few Latin plays, I have good precedent for what I do, 
and will continue to follow it.” In addition, we have the 
commentary of Donatus on the first of these passages. 
He explains the word contaminare in its usual sense as 
“spoil,” “stain,” but he interprets the phrase “plays should 
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not be contaminated” in the sense that it is wrong to make 
one play out of many. Finally, we have the argument 
from etymology: contaminare is connected with tango 
and has the root meaning “bring into contact.” The 
argument seems complete; and it is the accepted view that 
Terence in the two prologues is using contaminare 
in the sense of “combine,” that the charge brought against 
him was that he combined portions from different Greek 
originals to form his plays, that he replies that his pre- 
decessors, Naevius, Plautus and Ennius, also combined 
portions from different Greek originals in their plays, and 
that in saying this he is speaking the truth. Contamination 
in this sense has become a recognized term in the inter- 
national vocabulary of literary criticism. Modern research 
into Plautus has consequently to a large extent taken the 
form of trying to analyse his plays into their original 
components. It goes without saying that nearly every 
student has succeeded to his own satisfaction in solving 
this problem, and that scarcely any two solutions are alike. 

Chesterton says somewhere that universal agreement on 
any subject inspires him with a feeling of doubt. The 
universally accepted theory of contamination inspires me 
with doubt. Nowhere else in ancient literature is there 
any suggestion that the interweaving of different originals 
was a recognised practice among Latin dramatists; all our 
evidence supports the commonsense view that a Latin 
translation, however free, was based in general on the work 
which it claimed to represent. Nowhere else do we find 
contaminare used in the sense “interweave.” If inter- 
weaving had been the recognised practice of Latin 
dramatists down to Ennius, who had it within three years 
of his death become a subject of reproach? The theory 
of contamination is inconsistent with the language of 
Terence in the very passages on which it is based. Terence 
speaks of the “carelessness” of Plautus as more worthy of 
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imitation than the laborious dullness of his critics. How 
can the interweaving of two plays into one be described 
as carelessness ? ' 

Was interweaving a practice of Terence himself? We 
turn to his first play, the Andria, and try to find out what 
it was which he added from the Perinthia. Donatus read 
the Latin play with this problem in his mind. He found 
nothing that would justify the language of Terence. 
Donatus was puzzled. “Why,” he asks, “does Terence 
accuse himself, since he could pretend to have translated 
from only one original?” The only answer he can give to 
his own question is that Terence had changed the opening 
monologue of Menander’s Andria into a dialogue in 
imitation of Menander’s Perinthia. This is patently no 
answer. In the Perinthia the old gentleman converses 
with his wife. In the Andria of Terence the old gentle- 
man converses with his freedman, who appears in this 
scene alone. Terence has here added a character, 
evidently because he wished to alter a monologue to a 
dialogue, but neither Donatus nor anyone else can say that 
in making this change Terence was influenced by the fact 
that the Perinthia also began with a dialogue. For the 
dialogue of man and wife in the Perinthia must have been 
different from the dialogue of master and slave in Terence. 

Donatus read on, still looking for traces of borrowing 
from the Perinthia. He seems to have found none. At 
line 959 he found a passage of two or three lines—perhaps 
not more than twelve words—which he thinks is taken 
from another play, Menander’s Eunuchus; and he remarks 
with obvious relief, “this is what is meant by that remark 
that ‘plays should not be contaminated’.” But Donatus 
did find something else, something which had been 
added by Terence to Menander’s Andria but which 
Terence had not derived from the Perinthia or any other 
play of Menander.. This addition was nothing less than 
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the second lover, Charinus, with his servant Byrria. 
Donatus’ words are quite definite: “These characters were 
added by Terence to the play, for they are not in 
Menander.” To suggest that the second lover was taken 
from the Perinthia is contrary to reason. You cannot 
make a play by simply coupling the heroes of two plays. 
The second lover is a foil to the first; without the existence 
of the first he would have nothing to say or do. If the 
second lover was taken from the Perinthia, then the first 
lover, too, must have been taken from the Perinthia. This 
is contrary to the words of Donatus, and makes us wonder 
why Terence called. his play after Menander’s Andria and 
not after Menander’s Perinthia. Moreover, the scenes in 
which the second lover appears have little organic relation- 
ship with the play as a whole. They could easily be cut 
out, and the play would not suffer. How can we explain 
this if these scenes were part of the Greek original? 
But we can readily understand the organic weakness of 
the Charinus-scenes if we accept Donatus’ statement that 
they were added—that is, invented—by Terence himself. 
The simple truth seems to be that Terence made 
alterations in the Andria which owe nothing to any Greek 
original, and were in fact his own invention. This was 
exactly what he wanted to conceal. Unfortunately for 
him, his rivals somehow found out what he had done, and 
made it the subject of an accusation. Naturally, they 
chose an unpleasant word to describe his procedure. They 
said that he had “spoiled” the play he was translating. 
This was presumably a damaging remark. After all, 
Terence had given out that he was producing a version 
of Menander’s Andria. It was to see a Greek play (in a 
Latin version, of course) that the audience were invited. 
The attraction of Greek comedy lay partly in the very 
fact that it was Greek. Menander was a famous dramatist; 
Terence was new to the stage. To tell the audience that 
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the play they were to see was in fact not the work of 
Menander but something palmed off on them by Terence 
was to make them feel that they were being defrauded. 
The word used by Terence’s enemies was contaminare. 
That word meant on this occasion what it always means 
in Latin, “spoil”—that is, “alter for the worse.” It is 
essentially a word of abuse. Terence says that his enemies 
accused him of “contaminating” his Greek originals. 
That is, they said that he had altered his originals 
for the worse. His reply is that he has added 
certain material from another Greek original. In 
other words, he claims that, so far from defrauding a 
public eager for Greek comedy, he has given them more 
Greek comedy than his title had indicated. He nowhere 
mentions that he has added material out of his own 
invention; for this, though true, was precisely what he 
did not want the crowd to know. 

Terence had been accused of altering his original. 
The charge was true; he dared not admit its full truth. 
It was essential for him to make some reply to his critics; 
if his reply succeeded with the crowd so far as to gain 
a hearing for his play, that was all that he wanted. To 
divert public attention from the damaging aspect of the 
charge, he decided to admit just one kind of alteration, 
a kind which would seem venial, perhaps even laudable— 
the borrowing of material from another Greek play. To 
strengthen his plea he added that the critics’ accusation 
(of infidelity in translation) would apply to other 
dramatists besides himself—to Naevius, Plautus and 
Ennius, whose “carelessness” he would rather imitate than 
the obscura diligentia of his rivals. 

Terence does not say that Naevius and the others had 
borrowed material from Greek originals to insert in the 
work they were translating. What he says is that they 
were as open as he to the charge of contamination—that 
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is, of not keeping to their originals. Of course they did 
not keep to their originals. A play of Plautus must have 
differed widely from its original by Menander. But this 
difference was not due to interweaving (a process which 
requires care); it was due to Plautus’ hasty methods— 
what Terence calls his neglegentia—and to his irrepressible 
flow of jest and merriment. 

In effect, then, Terence’s reply is this: “I am accused 
of spoiling my originals. It is true that on occasion I 
have borrowed material from other Greek plays. Where 
is the harm in that? And if what you want is exact 
translation, then you must condemn your favourite 
dramatists; for they all departed from their originals.” 

This reply, so understood, may not contain any direct 
falsehood; but it creates, and was meant to create, two 
false impressions: (1) that Terence made no alteration in 
his original except the occasional insertion of material from 
another Greek original; (2) that the alterations which he 
made were not essentially different from those made by 
his predecessors. 

Presumably the prologue to the Andria secured its 
immediate object—to gain a hearing for the play; for, 
apparently, the Andria did receive a hearing. But Terence’s 
defence did not silence his critics, who renewed their 
attacks. These attacks are referred to in the prologue 
to what is perhaps Terence’s next play, the Heauton 
Timorumenos. Here we learn that he was accused of 
spoiling many Greek plays in order to produce a few Latin 
plays. I suspect that this charge was founded on the 
terms of Terence’s own defence in the prologue to the 
Andria. Accused of spoiling his Greek original by 
mistranslation, Terence had replied that he had merely 
inserted material from a second original. ‘Very well,” 
replied his critics, “you are now saying that you have 
spoiled two Greek plays in order to make one Latin play.” 
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To this renewed attack Terence’s reply is that he does not 
deny the fact (i. of departing from his ostensible 
original), that he had good authority for what he has 
done, and means to go on doing it. 

If the word contaminare, as used in this connexion, 
meant “to combine different originals in order to produce 
one derivative work,” and if, furthermore, this was the 
established practice of Latin dramatists, what would be 
the point of the accusation brought against Terence? To 
say that Terence had “combined” several Greek plays in 
making a “few” Latin plays would then be a mere 
tautology. As I see the matter, contaminare is here, as 
everywhere else, a term of abuse. Even Donatus, when 
striving five hundred years later to explain the prologue to 
the Andria (his commentary to the H.T. has not reached 
us) defines contaminare as “stain,” “foul.” But when, 
after defining the word, he endeavours to interpret the 
phrase contaminari non decere fabulas, he remarks “that 
is, it is not right to make one (play) out of several.” 
This is not (as everyone has assumed) another definition 
of contaminare; it is an attempt to explain a particular 
passage in its own light. Donatus was no doubt thinking 
of the H.T. passage as well. The particular kind of 
“staining” or “fouling” which Terence’s enemies have in 
mind, he suggests, is the making of several plays into 
one. It would be quite wrong to quote Donatus as an 
independent authority for the view that contaminare means 
“combine.” He, like ourselves, is striving to interpret 
the evasive language of Terence. But even Terence would 
have been surprised at the two errors into which his 
language has led modern scholarship: (1) that contaminare 
can bear the specific meaning, “make two originals into 
a single work,” (2) that contaminatio in this sense was the 
practice of Naevius, Plautus and Ennius—and indeed of 
almost every Latin dramatist. 
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I am not denying that other dramatists than Terence 
may on occasions have borrowed short passages from 
more than one original. Indeed Afranius, writer of native 
Latin comedies, says that he took material from any, source 
he could find—even from Latin authors (though one must 
observe that Afranius was ostensibly not, like Terence, a 
translator but an original composer). What I do deny 
is: (a) that “contaminatio” ever meant, or could mean, 
“interweaving”; (b) that interweaving was the practice of 
the Latin dramatists, or for that matter of Terence him- 
self. 

So far as we know, Terence was unique. He was 
unique in respect of his attempt to improve artistically on 
his originals, not in any attempt to interweave different 
originals. The known instances of borrowing on his part 
are not examples of interweaving at all. Apart from the 
unspecified material which he says he took from the 
Perinthia (and which Donatus could not identify) there 
are only two instances of borrowing mentioned by Terence 
himself. These are the borrowings of the characters in 
the Eunuchus and one scene in the Adelphi. What are 
we to make of them? 

The Eunuchus was Terence’s most successful bid for 
popularity. The plot, taken from Menander, was well 
calculated to appeal to the Roman crowd. But Terence, 
it seems, felt that Menander’s play required strengthening. 
He added the characters of the swaggering Captain and 
the sly, cringing Parasite. As usual, Terence’s enemies 
suspected his methods, or at any rate wished to discredit 
them. Some rumour may even have reached the aediles 
who .had commissioned the production of the play. 
Evidently a private performance was arranged, perhaps to 
reassure the magistrates as to the quality of the play (we 
know of no other example of a “try-out” like this). To 
this private performance Luscius Lanuvinus managed to 
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secure admission. Under his jealous eye the play began. 
Suddenly he jumped to his feet, exclaiming that he had 
detected Terence in a fraud: the two characters of the 
Captain and the Parasite had, he said, been stolen from 
an old play of Plautus and Naevius, the Colax. The 
prologue to the Eunuchus (our only source of information 
on this episode) goes on to give Terence’s reply to the 
charge. He says that his fault, if fault it be, is one of 
inadvertence. The Colax is a play of Menander; it 
contains a Captain and a Parasite; these characters he 
admits borrowing for his Eunuchus, but they were taken 
direct from the Greek play, not from a Latin translation, 
the very existence of which was previously unknown to 
him. He goes on to add that if characters may not be 
used a second time, then the dramatist must be debarred 
from using any of the stock types, situations and even 
emotions, which form the stuff of comedy; for there is 
nothing to be said which has not been said already. 
There are few who accept this line of defence. Critics 
doubt Terence’s assurance that he had not known of the 
play (or plays) by Plautus and Naevius which bore the 
title Colax; furthermore, they point out the sophistry of 
confusing the use of stock types with the borrowing of 
particular characters from a particular play. I, too, 
distrust Terence; but these criticisms do not seem to me 
the right ones to make on this occasion. Terence may 
well not have known of a Latin Colax. After all, how 
could he have known of it unless a revival performance 
had recently been given? The manuscript of the play 
was, I take it, the property of some producer, who would 
take care not to show it to a rival. Luscius was an older 
man than Terence, and might have been present when the 
play was first performed, perhaps thirty years previously. 
But whether Terence knew of the Latin Colax or not, I 
feel pretty certain that, if he did borrow two characters, 
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he borrowed them from a Greek rather than a Latin 
source; for in his heart he despised his Latin predecessors. 
The point is perhaps not very important. My real difficulty 
is whether we can be sure that these characters were 
borrowed at all. 

I do not believe that the characters of fiction can be 
borrowed as if they were chessmen. A character in a 
work of fiction is the sum total of what he says and does 
in that work, neither more nor less. Everything he says 
is part of him, and outside the limits of the book or play 
he has no existence. I have—who has not?—a fairly 
distinct notion of Mr. Micawber. I could imagine myself 
putting a character like him into my play or my detective 
story. But I cannot borrow Mr. Micawber. He lives in 
“David Copperfield”; shut the book and he vanishes into 
Limbo; but within the limits of the book everything he 
says and does is part of him. But everything he says and 
does is related to the plot and the other characters of 
“David Copperfield”; you eannot “borrow” him without 
“borrowing” them. In the same way the Captain and 
the Parasite of Terence’s Eunuchus exist only in what they 
say; if they were borrowed from the Colax then what 
they say must have been borrowed too. But what they say 
is, in general, related to the plot and to the other characters. 
Therefore, these must have been borrowed as well. 
Alternatively, we may suppose (as some have done) that 
there was a Captain and a Parasite in Menander’s 
Eunuchus also! This is the very midsummer madness 
of the “contamination” theory; in trying to accept the 
statements of Terence and his critics we find ourselves 
going far beyond anything that was said by either them 
or him. Therefore we must have gone wrong. Terence 
cannot have borrowed the Captain and Parasite entire. 
What, then, did he borrow? The general outlines of their 
characters? But these are stock types in New Comedy; 
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Terence’s Captain is boastful, lecherous and cowardly, like 

all other Captains; his Parasite is greedy and crafty, like 
all other Parasites. How, then, did Terence’s enemies 
come to accuse him of taking them from a particular play? 
And how is it that they were able to give the name of the 
play so accurately? 

There is, I think, quite a simple answer to this. 
Gnatho, the Parasite, at his first appearance, delivers a 
lengthy monologue on his professional methods. His 
words are addressed to nobody in particular and have no 
relevance to the context. Such a monologue might be 
pronounced by almost any parasite in almost any play. 
Again, the Captain and the Parasite, when they first come 
on the stage, hold a lengthy dialogue on the subject of the 
Captain’s wit. The dialogue has no bearing on the plot 
of the Eunuchus; it might have been uttered by any other 
Captain and Parasite in any other play. Terence might 
easily have inserted either or both of these passages in his 
Eunuchus. What he borrowed could be recognized by 
anyone who knew the Greek Colax or the earlier Latin 
translation of it by Naevius and Plautus. But for the 
rest of Terence’s play what the Captain and the Parasite 
say is related to the plot; and as Terence had added them 
to the plot, he and no one else is responsible for every- 
thing he puts into their mouths. So the true answer for 
Terence would have been: “I borrowed one monologue 
and one dialogue from the Colax of Menander; but every- 
thing else is my own invention.” But to say this would 
have been to give the game away. Terence dared not 
admit originality; for originality was the very thing of 
which he was being accused. 

In this controversy neither side was concerned to tell 
the bare truth. In verbal warfare words are weapons. 
Terence’s enemies said what they could to prejudice the 
public against his plays; and his prologues are designed to 
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remove that prejudice as far as possible. Of course his 
reply did not silence his critics. They probably knew, or 
at least suspected, that his alterations did not consist 
merely of borrowing from the Greek. On only one later 
occasion do we find Terence referring to the subject, in 
the prologue to the last play, the Adelphi; and from 
what he says we can infer that he was again accused of 
stealing material from an old Latin play. His enemies, 
he says, have been narrowly and malevolently scrutinising 
his methods of composition. He will let the audience be 
his judges. In translating Menander’s Adelphi he has 
added a scene from the Synapothnescontes of Diphilus. 
This play had already been translated by Plautus under the 
title Commorientes, but the particular scene in question 
had been omitted by Plautus, and Terence has, therefore, 
felt free to use it. He has translated it word for word 
from the Greek. Is this, he asks, to be regarded as a theft, 
or as the recovery of material which had through the 
carelessness of Plautus been lost? Terence here positively 
boasts of the fidelity of his version to the original, which, 
he says, he has translated “word for word.” This fidelity 
is no doubt offered as proof of his statement that he had 
gone to the Greek play and had not derived his material 
from a Latin version (itself presumably not a “word for 
word” translation). Perhaps, too, he is anxious to show 
that—at least on occasion—he can translate faithfully; in 
other words, he does not always “contaminate” or spoil 
his originals—although by stressing his fidelity in one 
instance he cannot help revealing what is by now almost 
an open secret—that his versions are not always so faithful 
to their originals. 

After all that has been said on the subject of Terence’s 
borrowings, they seem to consist of two or three scenes— 
one or two in the Eunuchus, one in the Adelphi—with 
some unspecified passages in the Andria which Donatus 


a 
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failed to identify. Otherwise the changes which Terence 
made seem to have been his own independent work. For 
his supposed practice of interweaving plots from different 
sources we can find no evidence. What we can see is that 
he introduced considerable changes in plot and detail out 
of his own invention. It is not Terence’s borrowings but 
his originality which makes him so significant a figure. 
But owing to circumstances he felt obliged to conceal his 
own originality by directing public attention to his 
occasional borrowings. Terence was not an honest man, 
but he was an artist. We do his creative talent less than 
justice if we take him at his word. 
W. BEARE. 





“AND OLD DAMZTAS LOV’D TO HEAR OUR 
SONG.” 


Wuo was meant in Lycidas by “ old Dametas,’ and what 
was the “song” he “lov’d to hear”? The “song” has 
been universally interpreted as “ performing academic 
exercises in common, exchanging literary confidences ” 
(the words are Masson’s). About Dametas, however, 
there has not been the same unanimity of view. Newton 
asserted that William Chappell was “ probably ” intended, 
because he had been tutor to both Milton and King at 
Christ’s College; but King entered Christ’s a year later 
than Milton, who early in his academic career quarrelled 
with Chappell and was transferred to another tutor, so 
that Newton’s ground for identifying Dametas with 
Chappell is exceedingly insecure. Of subsequent 
commentators, some simply repeat Newton’s note, some 
pass over the question in silence (or with the remark that 
Dametas is unidentified), and others (following Masson) 
mention Chappell as a possibility, but prefer “some more 
kindly fellow of Christ’s”—the famous Joseph Meade, 
perhaps, whose name is echoed in Damztas—or Bainbrigge, 
the Master. I hope to show that there is more to be said 
in favour of the identification with Chappell than has 
been recognized, and that the “song” referred to is 
neither the ordinary academic exercises nor private literary 
work, 

There has been much conflict of opinion regarding 
Chappell’s character. He wrote of himself as an ill-used, 
misunderstood, and unhappy man. Milton, when they 
quarrelled, described him as hard and threatening; Masson 
thought of him as possessing a dry and meagre nature. 
Hely-Hutchinson, on the other hand (following Harris’s 
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“Ware”), referred to his rule as mild, Bedell said 
Chappell “performed much kindness” to him, and the 
Register of Trinity College, Dublin, records that as 
Provost he had “ faithfully governed . . . as a glorious 
pattern of sobriety, justice, and godlyness.” 

No doubt all these estimates are substantially true. 
His were not qualities to evoke unanimous praise or blame. 
At Cambridge accounted a Puritan for the strictness of 
his habits (though some denounced him as an Arminian), 
Chappell was in Ireland regarded as a Papist for his 
ritualism. He was outstanding for his love of logical 
subtlety, a taste which Milton was surely not alone in 
disliking intensely; yet many admired his skill as a 
disputant. He was painstaking and conscientious, and it 
was for his gifts as disciplinarian and administrator that 
he was appointed Provost of T.C.D. “No one Tutor 
in our memory,” wrote Fuller, “bred more and _ better 
Pupils, so exact his care in their Education.” But such 
a “ painfull and vigilant” tutor as he is not always the 
most popular with his pupils. 

Masson was inclined to rule Chappell out of 
consideration as a likely Dametas because when Lycidas 
was written he was no longer at Cambridge; but a man 
of his stamp who had been a fellow for twenty-six years, 
and who had left not five years before, would be well 
remembered there, and familiar by repute even to the 
youngest members of his college. 

Early in the poem Milton recalls his close association 
with Edward King in the routine of college life; and he 
goes on: 


Mean while the Rural ditties were not mute, 
Temper’d to th’Oaten Flute; 

Rough Satyrs danc’d, and Fauns with clov’n heel, 
From the glad sound would not be absent long, 
And old Dametads lov’d to hear our song. 
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The fauns and dancing satyrs remind one of the passage 
in Vergil’s Sixth Eclogue where Silenus begins his song, 


Tum vero in numerum Faunosque ferasque videres 
Ludere, tum rigidas motare cacumina quercus; 


and these lines may indeed have been at the back of 
Milton’s mind as he wrote, for their last phrase would 
seem to have suggested by contrast the theme of his next 
movement : 


The Willows, and the Hazle Copses green, 
Shall now no more be seen, 
Fanning their joyous Leaves to thy soft layes. 


In Lycidas, however, the young swains sing while the old 
man listens. The situation is reversed, and is now quite 
commonplace. Yet the old man’s name is not a common- 
place; it is not Silenus, or Silvanus, but Dametas. Why? 


Because Silenus symbolizes joviality and love of sensual 
enjoyment, Silvanus cheerfulness and plenty, but Dametas 
other qualities altogether? Because Silenus or Silvanus, 
being stock figures, could be of general application, whereas 
“old” Dameetas, being the reverse, could mean but one 
man? 

But what characteristics could the name imply? How 
could Cambridge readers of 1638 recognize it as referring 
to a particular person? The young shepherds called 
Dameetas who take part in singing matches in Theocritus 
and Vergil are not individualized. To be sure the trial 
of skill in Vergil’s Third Eclogue is motivated by 
Menalcas’s abuse of Damcetas’s competence as a poet, but 
the abuse is not meant to be taken seriously, and in the 
match which follows Dameetas does at least as well as 
his traducer. So Vergil’s and Theocritus’s shepherds will 
not help us. Where, then, are we to turn? 

To Sidney’s Arcadia, where the broad comedy is 
provided by a certain Dametas, whose name is also spelt, 
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less commonly, Dametas. (Dametas was the spelling 
used in Lycidas when the poem was first printed, 
for Cambridge readers, in the collection of Obsequies 
to the Memorie of Mr. Edward King; but the Cambridge 
MS. has Dameetas, and the Poems of 1645 Dameetas.) 
This Dametas is a rude, blunt, ill-favoured country 
fellow, a former ploughman, esteemed by Basilius for 
plainness and honesty, exalted upon whim to be his 
principal herdsman, and put in charge of Pamela, 
to whom he is tutor. He is also tutor to his servant 
Dorus (the noble Musidorus in disguise), whom he 
treats “with a graceless skorne,” saying “the Lad may 
prove wel enough, if he oversoon thinke not too well 
of himselfe, and will beare away that he heareth of his 
elders.” He is inept in his teaching, has meagre skill 
as a musician, is foolishly vain, puffed up with his 
undeserved authority, malicious, cowardly, awkward, and 
of a suspicious nature—“ For, Dametas (according to the 
constitution of a dull head) thinkes no better way to shewe 
him self wise, then by suspecting every thing in his way.” 

Each year from 1621 to 1624 Arcadia had been re- 
printed; and that it was well known to Milton and his 
companions at Cambridge goes without saying. (Miss 
Mona Wilson, Sidney’s biographer, has called the second 
stanza of the Hymn in the Nativity Ode an “ essentially 
Arcadian sentence’; and one might add that in the lines 
just before that, Milton has the opening words of Arcadia 
in mind.) The book had a vogue to which it would be 
hard to find a parallel in English literary history. Every 
man of cultivated tastes read it as a matter of course, 
and many (like Milton later in making his Commonplace 
Book) studied it closely. Accordingly I submit that the 
associations of the name Dametas made it an altogether 
unsuitable pastoral label for Meade or any other well- 
liked man, but a nickname highly appropriate (to the 
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reckless fancy of hot youth) for disaffected pupils to give 
their tutor Chappell. If the name was not current before 
Milton entered Christ’s College, we can picture with what 
joy—smarting under “some unkindnesse” at Chappell’s 
hands—he might have brought it into currency. Certainly 
the savage humour of the attribution would smack of the 
future controversialist, and at Cambridge he was no more 
at pains than later to conceal dislike or contempt. I might 
add that it does not involve any very wild flight of 
imagination to suppose that as he read, or re-read, Arcadia 
Milton may have identified himself with Dorus, a person 
of heroic consequence submitting himself for the time to 
the tuition of a ridiculous and overbearing dullard, who 
served as a foil to the knightly accomplishment of his 


pupil. 


Tell me [asked Philoclea] whether you did ever see any thing 
so améded as our Pastoral sports be, since that Dorus came 
hether? ... I marvaile how he can frame himselfe to hide 
so rare giftes under such a block as Damefas. Ah (said 
Pamela) . . . if you were sometimes with me to marke him, 
while Damefas reades his rusticke lecture unto him (.. . giving 
him rules of a heardm4, though he pretéded to make him a 
shepheard) to see all the while with what a grace (which 
seemes to set a crowne upon his base estate) he can descend 
to those poore matters, certainly you would. 


It may be claimed, then, that in view of the extra- 
ordinary vogue of Arcadia the name Dametas can hardly 
have failed to carry derogatory implications, implications 
which made it an ideal nickname for Milton, with high 
disdain and sense of injured merit, to give to his own 
seemingly doltish overseer. (‘‘ Milton in a passion,” as 
Dr. R: W. Chambers has put it, “was recklessly unjust, 
inaccurate, and (sometimes) foolish.”) This hypothesis— 
that Dametas in Lycidas is a nickname recalled from his 
student days—satisfies the condition that the reference 
should be readily understood by Cambridge readers of the 
poem. And it receives support from the fact that the 
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passage in which the name occurs, while not without a 
trace of bantering fun (“ Rough Satyrs” and “ Fauns 
with clov’n heel”), is quite free from rancour. If the 
disparaging label were being used for the first time we 
should certainly expect to find it prompted by a mood of 
bitter hostility and cruel mirth. : 

It might be objected that whereas Dametas is “ old,” 
Chappell was only twenty-six years senior to Milton. But 
when one is sixteen or seventeen—even when one is not 
quite twenty-nine—that seems a big difference. ‘“ Old,” 
then, is a relative term, contrasting the comparative age 
of a teacher with the youth of the students. 


It must be accepted as an axiom, on account of Milton’s 
unbending rectitude of mind, that even when he writes 
in pastoral vein he writes the truth. Dametas did love 
to hear “our song.” If Chappell is in question, these 
words cannot apply to activities of Milton and King while 
he was Milton’s tutor. But taken as referring to later 
years, when with increasing maturity young King had 
become a fitter companion for Milton, and when (Milton 
having found Cambridge more congenial) Chappell could 
see the good that was in his former pupil, the statement 
becomes credible. Then we can imagine Milton and King 
writing verses together for fun and taking them to 
Chappell’s rooms to show him, the new fellow inviting 
the approval of his late tutor. 

But that is to reckon without the fauns and satyrs: 
plainly the private exercises in Latin verse of two 
serious young graduates were not of absorbing interest to 
the students in general. Nor can formal oratorical 
exercises in Schools or College be intended: frequently 
Milton speaks of them as irksome taskwork. No: the 
only “ Rural ditties” to the “glad sound” of which the 
student body would willingly throng were the vacation 
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revels held at Christ’s at the end of the academic year. 
These were attended by great numbers of students from 
other colleges as well; and it was at this “ pervetusti 
moris fere annua celebritas” that Milton in 1628 acted 
as “Dictator” or “pater,” and delivered his sportive 
oration on the theme, “ Exercitationes nonnunquam 
Ludicras Philosophiz studiis non obesse.”” Whether King 
ever took a major part in these sports we do not know. 
Possibly he was “Father” in the following year. A 
safer guess is that he was one of Milton’s “Sons” in 
1628, speaking some of the prose which has not been 
preserved because it was of his and not Milton’s 
composition. 

Looking back now on Milton’s paragraph describing 
his life at Cambridge with King (Lyc., ll. 25-36), we can 
see that it falls into two parts, the first dealing with 
work (“ We drove a field,” “ Batt’ning our flocks ’’), the 
second with recreation (“ Mean while the Rural ditties 
were not mute, ...”). So the interpretation of the 
“ditties ” that we have arrived at exactly meets the case. 
And when we reflect on the broad humour which marked . 
the proceedings at these mock-learned “ rags,” the words 
used to describe the participants (“Rough Satyrs”) and 
the audience (“‘ Fauns with clov’n heel”) take on a fresh 
shade of appropriateness. 

If it be agreed, then, that these are the “ Rural ditties,” 
one further point deserves attention, the use of the 
frequentative forms. The students “ would not be absent 
long” from the glad sound, and old Dametas “lov’d to 
hear” it. These phrases do not refer merely to the single 
occasion on which Milton led the students’ merry-making 
(or even to two such occasions, supposing King to have 
taken the same part in 1629), but embrace the recurrent 
“fere annua celebritas” of the custom. Here was a 
form of academic relaxation green in Milton’s memory 
because of the prominent and successful part he once took 
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in it; and Dametas is involved in this pleasurable 
recollection chiefly, we may presume, because he praised 
Milton’s performance and Milton was gratified, but also 
because he was accustomed to interest himself in the event. 

Milton’s oration was delivered “concurrente, ut solet, 
tota fere Academie juventute”’; but presumably others 
besides “ juventus”’ were in the habit of attending, for 
in the course of his argument Milton refers to “ quidam 
Barbati Magistri tetrici oppido & difficiles”” who complain 
that everything has gone to the dogs, and that 


hodiernum quoque exercitium & majoribus nostris sine dubio recte 
& fideliter institutum ob insignem aliquem, sive in Rhetorica, sive 
in Philosophia fructum inde percipiendum, nunc nuper in insipidos 
sales perperam immutari. 


There is no suggestion, it will be observed, that their 
opinion was based on hearsay evidence. Earlier, Milton 
had said that he was glad to accept the office of “‘ Father,” 
especially at the bidding of one “ cujus interest, tanquam 
edilis hos quasi solennes ludos curare”; but what this 
man’s academic standing was we cannot tell, so that it is 
useless to speculate on whether or not he can be Dameetas. 

One thing can be said, however, and that is that 
Chappell took an interest in the affair. Harris, in his 
“Ware,” reports that when Provost of T.C.D., “in order 
to give the juniors a taste of government,” Chappell 
“established a Roman Commonwealth among them, to 
continue during the Christmas Vacation, in which they 
had their Dictator, Consuls, Censors, and other officers of 
the Roman state in great splendour.” Mahaffy remarked 
that if this is correctly reported Chappell showed great 
ignorance, for the Dictatorship was no regular part of 
Roman government. The term, however, was in use at 
Christ’s College for the “Father” of the Summer 
Vacation entertainment. Evidently Chappell recognized 
the educational value of the custom, for he transplanted 
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it to Dublin, in a more obviously improving form; and, 
favouring the idea of putting one student in a position 
of superior authority, he retained the office of Dictator. 
Five of his six predecessors in the Provostship had been 
Cambridge men, one of them, Bedell, a fellow of Christ’s; 
yet it remained for Chappell to introduce a variant of the 
custom as one of his reforms. 

This, to be sure, is far from proving that Chappell 
is Dametas. It reveals interest in the students’ revels, 
but by no means necessarily a love of them. It is in fact 
consistent with the attitude of those disapproving spirits 
who complained that the day’s “exercitium” had 
degenerated into “insipidos sales.” Yet the name 
Damztas—a name as that of a pompous, disapproving 
fool—familiar to all in the most fashionable book of the 
day seems to limit the field of choice to just such 


Magistri tetrici oppido & difficiles, qui se magnos Catones, nedum 
Catunculos putantes, vultu ad severitatem Stoicam composito, 
obstipo nutantes capite anxie querantur omnia nunc dierum 
commisceri, & in deterius perverti. 


Moreover, it would have been entirely possible for a man 
holding these views to think highly of Milton’s perform- 
ance, for though in the Prolusio he manfully sought 
to provoke his fellow-students to continued laughter, the 
Oratio, lightly handled as the occasion demanded, has 
nevertheless the steady persuasiveness of one who was 
defending a thesis which was to remain dear to him all 
his days, and which he later used as the theme of two 
sonnets : 


To measure life, learn thou betimes, and know 
Toward solid good what leads the nearest way; 
For other things mild Heav’n a time ordains, 

And disapproves that care, though wise in show, 
That with superfluous burden loads the day, 
And when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains. 
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Certainly from the Oratio the most obstinate and for- 
bidding of ‘“ Barbati Magistri” could gather “ insignem 
aliquem, sive in Rhetorica, sive in Philosophia fructum.” 
And, if they had a taste for English verse, there were 
the lines “ Hail native Language” to impress them, lines 
which reveal a high-minded young man of epical temper. 

Though not both of epical temper, Chappell and 
Milton had certain qualities in common. Hence, perhaps, 
each at first found the other “ tetricum oppido & difficilem.” 
But Chappell was not incapable of generosity, and he may 
well have warmed towards Milton on this occasion, if not 
before, and congratulated him; and Milton always 
responded to praise. 

To establish the identification of Chappell with 
Dametas we should have to know precisely that: that he 
mellowed towards Milton and praised his performance as 
“Father.” It is a legitimate surmise, but we do not 
know it; and hence the identification must remain in 
doubt. It may be allowed, however, to be somewhat 
more feasible than has hitherto been admitted. The 
hypothesis that Dameetas was a nickname in use in Milton’s 
undergraduate days, possibly introduced by the poet him- 
self, seems to meet the requirements of the case. That 
the sports referred to are the Summer Vacation revels 
at Christ’s is about as certain as anything so speculative 
can be; and in these Chappell did take an interest. 


FITZROY PYLE. 
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Alciden modo Vindicis rogabam 
Esset cuius opus laborque felix. 

Risit, nam solet hoc, levique nutu 
“Graece numquid” ait, “poeta nescis? 
Inscripta est basis indicatque nomen.” 
Avoirmov lego, Phidiae putavi. 


Tus is the second of a pair of epigrams which Martial 
wrote upon a statuette of Heracles Epitrapezius in the 
possession of Novius Vindex, which was also celebrated 
by Statius in Silvae iv. 6. The former epigram (ix. 43) 
of sixteen dexterous lines, describes the statuette, says it 


was by Lysippus, relates its history (it was said to have 
been made for Alexander the Great, and to have been 
afterwards in the possession of Hannibal and Sulla), and 
compliments its owner. In the second Martial represents 
himself as asking the god who the sculptor really was, 
being told with a laugh to look at the basis and Avotrrov 
lego; Phidiae putavi. What is the point of the last line? 

It is generally interpreted as being complimentary, and 
the words Phidiae putavi are supposed to mean, “I thought 
it was by Phidias”: but the tense of putavi seems 
against this: putavi would surely have been putabam, “I 
was under the impression that,” or “I was coming to the 
conclusion that.” In any case, if it be intended as a 
compliment, it is not one of Martial’s happiest efforts, as 
it comes perilously near the meaning, “I thought it was 
by Phidias, but I find it is only by Lysippus aftetr all.” 
It is surely better to supply not esse but me lecturum esse, 


“As I cast my eyes down to the basis I thought ‘I shall 


see the name of Pheidias’.” But why is the name of 
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Pheidias in Latin, and not, as is that of Lysippus, in 
Greek? 

Martial, we may be sure, knew too much of the 
flourishing Roman trade in “genuine antiques” not to be 
aware that Avoimmo,, was not the signature of the sculptor : 
it was put there either by the dealer, or the owner, or 
even, maybe, by the forger. And the romantic legend of 
the successive owners of the piece bore a suspiciously 
Roman air. After writing the epigram that politeness 
required, in which everything is taken for granted, 
Martial, so to speak, relieves his artistic conscience, by 
writing a second. In this, he represents himself as 
knowing nothing of the story, and not even noticing the 
inscription, and applying to the god for the real name 
of the sculptor. The god, with his usual jolly laugh, 
refuses to commit himself, and tells the enquirer with a 
careless inclination of the head to look at the name below. 
These five opening lines give a broad hint of the 
suspicion which Martial felt about the genuineness of the 
piece: so he represents the thought coming into his mind 
as he glanced downwards, “The name will be Puip1aE”—- 
to his surprise it was Arzmnor. The forger had at 
least not given himself away, and betrayed the Roman 
atelier in which the piece had been made by claiming it 
as the work of the great master and in his ignorance of 
forgetfulness putting the name in Latin. But the sting 
in the last line is so deftly hidden that the good Novius 
Vindex might well, if he read it, have been pardoned for 
seeing in it the kind of compliment which so many com- 
mentators since have detected in it. 


R. M. HENRY. 
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Close up the casement, draw the blind, 
Shut out that stealing moon, 

She wears too much the guise she wore 
Before our lutes were strewn 

With years-deep dust, and names we read 
On a white stone were hewn. 


Step not out on the dew-dashed lawn, 
To view: the Lady’s Chair, 

Immense Orion’s glittering form, 

The Less and Greater Bear; 

Stay in; to such sights we were drawn 
When faded ones were fair. 


Brush not the bough for midnight scents 
That come forth lingeringly, 

And wake the same sweet sentiments 
They breathed to you and me 

When living seemed a laugh, and love 
All it was said to be. 


Within the common lamp-lit room 
Prison my eyes and thought; 

Let dingy details crudely loom, 
Mechanic speech be wrought : 

Too fragrant was Life’s early bloom, 
Too tart the fruit it brought. 
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Claude, precor, veloque suo tege prompta fenestram, 
Vt lateat scandens improba luna polum : 
Est nimium tali quali fuit ante figura, 
Obsita quam longo pulvere nostra lyra est, 
Vidimus et cineres candenti marmore claudi 
Et stetit insculptus nomina cara lapis. 
Non exire iuvat rorantia prata petentem, 
Vt videam solium, Cassiopea, tuum, 

Corpore et ingenti qui praenitet, Oariona, 
Lumine quo maior, quo minor Vrsa micet. 
Esse domi satius; prius haec spectacla trahebant 

Nos quoque, quam pulchris marcuit omnis honor. 
Sub mediam noctem nolito tangere ramos; 
Scilicet his tactis lentius exit odor: 
Exit odor, sensus dulces moturus eosdem, 
Quos spirare tibi, quos mihi suetus erat; 
Tempore quo visa est ridenti plena lepore 
Vita, sed et tanto nomine dignus Amor. 
Nunc humilem cellam malo, vix lampade claram : 
Hac clausisse oculos cordaque nostra velis. 
Immineat crasse res sordida quaeque tuenti; 
Saepe moras sermo tritus inersque trahat. 
Aetas prima nimis fragranti flore vigebat, 
Poma nimis, postquam crevit, acerba tulit. 


E. A. BarsBer. 
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ANon after the dethe of the pope Gregory, the cardynalles 
drew them into the conclaue, in the palays of saynt Peter. 
Anone after, as they were entred to chose a pope, acordyng 
to their vsage, such one as shuld be good and profytable 
for holy churche, the roymayns assembled them togyder 
in a great nombre, and came into the bowrage of Saynt 
Peter: they were to the nombre of xxx. thousand what 
one and other, in the entent to do yuell, if the mater 
went nat accordynge to their appetytes. And they came 
oftentymes before the conclaue, and sayd, Harke, ye sir 
cardynalles, delyuer you atones, and make a pope; ye tary 
to longe; if ye make a romayne, we woll nat chaung him; 
but yf ye make any other, the romayne people and 
counsayles woll nat take him for pope, and ye put your- 
selfe all in aduenture to be slayne. The cardynals, who 
were as than in the danger of the romayns, and herde well 
those wordes, they were nat at their ease, nor assured of 
their lyues, and so appeased them of their yre as well as 
they myght with fayre wordes; but somoche rose the 
felony of the romayns, y* suche as were next to y® conclaue, 
to thentent to make the cardynalles afrayde, and to cause 
them to cddiscende the rather to their opinyons, brake vp 
the dore of the conclaue, whereas the cardynalles were. 
Than the cardynalles went surely to haue been slayne, and 
so fledde away to saue their liues, some one waye and some 
another; but the romayns were nat so content, but toke 
them and put them togyder agayn, whether they wolde or 
nat. The cardynalles than seynge théselfe in the daunger 
of the romayns, and in great parell of their lyues, agreed 
among themselfe, more for to please the people than for 
any deuocyon; howbeit, by good electyon they chase an 
holy man, a cardynall of the romayne nacion, whome pope 
Vrbayne the fyfte had made cardynall, and he was called 
before, the cardynall of saynt Peter. This electyon pleased 
greatly y® romayns, and so this good holy man had all 
the ryghtes that belonged to the papalite; howebeit he 
lyued nat but thre dayes after, and I shall shewe you why. 
The romayns, who desyred a pope of their owne nacion, 
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were so ioyful of this newe pope, yt they toke hym, who 
was a hundred yere of age, and sette him on a whyte mule, 
and so ledde him vp and doune through y® cytie of Rome, 
exaltyng him, and shewyng howe they had vaquesshed 
the cardynals, seyng they had a pope romayn accordyng to 
their owne ententes, in so moche that the good holy man 
was so sore traueyled that he fell syck, and so dyed the 
thyrde daye, and was buryed in the churche of saynt Peter, 
and there he lyethe. 
FROISSART’S Chronicle. 


(Lord Berners’ Translation, Reprint of 1812, 
vol. i, pp. 510-1.) 


So sweet love seemed that April morn 
When first we kissed beside the thorn 
So strangely sweet, it was not strange 
We thought that love could never change. 


But I can tell—let truth be told— 
That love will change in growing old; 
Though day by day is naught to see, 
So delicate his motions be. 


And in the end ’twill come to pass 
Quite to forget what once he was, 
Nor even in fancy to recall 

The pleasure that was all in all. 


His little spring, that sweet we found, 
So deep in summer floods is drowned. 
I wonder, bathed in joy complete, 

How love so young could be so sweet. 


R. BripGEs. 
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L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 
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E. A. BARBER. 
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Panp. You hold too heinous a respect of grief. 
Const. He talks to me that never had a son. 
K. Put. You are as fond of grief as of your child. 
Const. Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form; 
Then, have I reason to be fond of grief? 
Fare you well: had you such a loss as I, 
I could give better comfort than you do. 
I will not keep this form upon my head, 
When there is such disorder in my wit. 
O Lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son! 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world! 
My widow-comfort, and my sorrows’ cure! 
K. Pur. I fear some outrage, and I'll follow her. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


I looked at the face of the crucifix, and, though I am 
no friend to images, and despised that imitative and 
grimacing art of which it was a rude example, some sense 
of what the thing implied was carried home to my 
intelligence. The face looked down upon me with a 
painful and deadly contraction; but the rays of a glory 
encircled it and reminded me that the sacrifice was 
voluntary. It stood there, crowning the rock, as it still 
stands on so many highway sides, vainly preaching to 
passers-by, an emblem of sad and noble truths, that 
pleasure is not an end but an accident; that pain is the 
choice of the magnanimous; that it is best to suffer all 
things and do well. 


R. L. STEVENSON. 
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Aspicio Christi sculptos simul in cruce vultus, 
Atque ita displiceant quamvis simulacra tuenti 
Scilicet ut malim contemnere funditus artem 

Hanc imitatricem distorti turpiter oris, 

Sentit opus paulum mea mens rude quid velit illud. 
Despicit ex alto facies contracta dolore 

Letali, at radiis eadem circumdata morti 

Me monet huic Dominum se devovisse volentem. 
Surgit ibi in summo crux ardua vertice rupis, 

Ut stat adhuc insigne vias tot propter honesti, 
Nuntia quae verum quid sit, quid nobile, frustra 
(Triste ministerium) tot praetereuntibus edit; 
“Non est finis,” ait, “sed res data forte voluptas; 
Dulcia magnanimus vitae postponit amaris; 

Nil non ferre mali, facias modo tu bene, praestat.” 


R. W. Tarte. 
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Praise, my soul, the King of heaven, 
To His feet thy tribute bring; 
Ransomed, healed, restored, forgiven, 
Evermore His praises sing! 
Praise Him! Praise Him! 
Praise the everlasting King. 


Praise Him for His grace and favour 
To our fathers in distress; 

Praise Him, still the same for ever, 
Slow to chide and swift to bless: 
Praise Him! Praise Him! 

Glorious in His faithfulness. 


Father-like, He tends and spares us; 
Well our feeble frame He knows; 
In His hands He gently bears us, 
Rescues us from all our foes: 
Praise Him! Praise Him! 
Widely yet His mercy flows! 


Angels in the height adore Him, 
Ye behold Him face to face; 
Saints triumphant bow before Him, 
Gathered in from ev’ry race; 
Praise Him! Praise Him! 
Praise with us the God of Grace. Amen. 










KOTTABISTAE. 






Extolle Rectorem poli 
Nunc laude, cor meum, tua; 
Huic debitas grates ago 
Mundus, redemptus et redux. 
Laudare in aeternum decet, 
(Laudate nunc, laudate nunc) 
Laus sempiterno Principi. 









Dei favorem et gratiam 
Laudate monstratam antea 
Nostris avis dolentibus. 
Laudate eundem olim ut fuit, 
Tarde increpat, probat cito; 
(Laudate nunc, laudate nunc) 
Fide perenni splendidum. 











Pascit suos patris modo, 
Parcit quoque infirmis sciens, 
Et dulciter nos sustinet 

Ex hostibus nos eripit; 
(Laudate nunc, laudate nunc) 
Amorque largiter fluit. 









Celsique adorate angeli, 
Coram videntes gloriam, 

Sancti iacentes pro throno 
Ovate cunctis ex plagis 
(Laudate nunc, laudate nunc) 
Laudate gratiam Dei. 









F. R. M. HitcHcock. 








KOTTABISTAE. 


Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 

Is hung with bloom along the bough, 
And stands about the woodland ride 
Wearing white for Eastertide. 


Now, of my threescore years and ten, 
Twenty will not come again, 
And take from seventy springs a score, 
It only leaves me fifty more. 


And since to look at things in bloom 
Fifty springs are little room, 

About the woodlands I will go 

To see the cherry hung with snow. 


HousMAN. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


Nunc cerasus, qua non arbos formosior ulla, 
Induit en ramos ordine flore novo, 

Stantis et hic illic via qua silvestria findit 
Fit cerasi vestis candida veris honos. 


Quos mihi sors decies septenos destinat annos 
Horum bis denos non iterare licet, 

Quae mihi pars aevi summae si demitur illi 
Vix quinquagenum ver superesse potest. 


Cumque parum spatii det ver ita saepe recurrens 
Si quis amat florem cernere rure novum, 
Nunc adeo silvas passim lustrare parabo 
Et cerasum nivea veste videre tegi. 


E. St. C. Brown. 
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A History of Trinity College, Dublin, 1892-1945. By KENNETH 
C. Bartey, Fellow and Registrar, T.C.D. With a foreword 
by the Provost. The University Press and Hodges, Figgis 
and Co., Dublin, 1947. 15s. 


Tue Registrar’s book has already been widely reviewed and 
deservedly praised. Doubtless it will have been read and enjoyed 
by most of the alumni of the College long before this review 
appears in print. In what follows here its many merits will be 
assumed as being generally appreciated—to mention a few, its 
accuracy, variety, sincerity, freedom from personal bias, wealth 
of fact and anecdote, and its delightful gallery of illustrations. 
If the succeeding criticisms dwell more on its arguable faults it 
is because we feel that in judging a book on this subject the 
criteria of the journal that has watched over every year of the 
epoch surveyed must be the severest. Let it be emphasized 
first, however, that anyone interested in the College who fails to 
read this book will deprive himself of much genuine pleasure and 
much valuable information inaccessible elsewhere. Future 
historians will be grateful to Dr. Bailey for this pioneer work, 
and will not fail to be impressed by the energy and efficiency 
with which he has combined this literary achievement with 
unremitting service to the College as scientist, teacher, and 
administrator. 

But A History of Trinity College, Dublin, 1892-1945, is an 
exacting title. ‘History’ at its best promises high skill in the 
discovery of underlying causes and motives; it promises judicious 
selection and arrangement of facts and a disciplined even style; 
it promises a firm subordination of personal loyalties to the Jaw 
of full and faithful exposition. By using the-title “A History,” 
and not something like “Studies in . . .” or “Glimpses of . . .” 
a writer challenges comparison of his book with the work not 
merely of scholars who have dedicated their lives to the mastery 
of this difficult art-and-science, but with some of the greatest 
achievements of European literature. And when this proud 
name of History is combined with the name of an historically 
great institution, the title must arouse high expectations amongst 
those who venerate both. 





— — — — <—_ 
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For a responsible official of the College, a devoted lover of 
the College, and a writer untrained in the study of history, to 
produce, in a few years, a quite objective and unreserved survey 
of College affairs in the era of colleagues still living would be 
a miracle. In the present work both affection and cautiousness 
have caused the writer to soften or omit some of the more sharp- 
edged events in his period. For example, no account will be 
found of a noteworthy occasion when the Senate and a member 
of the Caput vetoed an honorary degree for a distinguished pro- 
Fascist journalist, or of the attempt by women students to 
establish a right to use the Buffet (a symptom of a deeper 
complaint). Easter Week, 1916, is dismissed in a few lines. 
The ban on the College by the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin is not discussed. Nothing is made of the instructive 
survey of student opinion organized by T.C.D. a few years ago. 
On almost every page one finds a conscious striving to make the 
best case possible for all College phenomena, from the policy of 
the Board to the architecture of the G.M.B. At times under- 
statements conceal or excuse grave faults and discomforts. To 
quote one instance: those who were resident in College—‘far” 
(like Hector) “indeed from baths”—during the last seven years 
will feel deep pathos in the parenthesis in the following typical 
phrase: ‘‘As a result, it has been possible (except in times of 
acute fuel shortage) to provide baths for resident students at a 
very moderate cost.” 

Such euphemisms and omissions are, no doubt, often un- 
deliberate. They arise from instinctive loyalty and all-pervading 
affection. But they decrease the historical value of the book 
gravely. There are many among us who have enough confidence 
in the present and future prospects of the College to criticize 
more freely and fully, and who are not deterred from revealing 
curable faults by misapplications of the hoary academic cliché, 
“Washing Dirty Linen in Public.” After all, Nausicaa, 
daughter of the King of Phaeacia, did a great service to her 
brothers, Odysseus and literature, by washing a large quantity 
of dirty linen in public. Fortunately the College’s arrears in 
laundry for the last fifty years are comparatively light. But the 
longer we keep it in the cupboard the more work will it need in 
the end. 

The book has the unities of time and place, obviously, but of 
construction, almost none. Some chapters are special studies: 
those on the Women in College and the Royal Commissions are 
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historically the best parts of the book. Some sections are little 
more than summaries from the University Calendar, the Red 
Calendars and other reference books. The chapter on Athletics 
has been popularly acclaimed. It is full of most interesting 
information ably collected from scattered and devious sources. 
It occupies over one-fifth of the book, which perhaps is a fair 
proportion in terms of the time spent on sport in College by the 
average undergraduate and graduate. The long lists of dis- 
tinguished athletes will bring gratification to the hundreds still 
living who are mentioned among them. But it is somewhat 
disproportionate to find that, while the Rugby Football Club 
receives nine pages, the College dramatic societies (classed 
among such “Other Activities” as the Historical Society or the 
College Miscellany) receive only three lines in the College and 
epoch of Synge and Wilde (who was “brilliant but degenerate,” 
and did not find our atmosphere “altogether to his taste”: see 
p. 197). Besides, it is odd to find in the history of a learned 
foundation exhaustive lists of boxers, golfers and all varieties of 
sportsmen, but no reference to such household names as Walter 
Starkie or L. J. D. Richardson; or to find editors of the little 
T.C.D. Supplement listed in full, but not the far more dis- 
tinguished—from the literary point of view—editors of T.C.D. 
itself. Hermathena is given four and a half lines in all. In 
general, literature and the arts deserved more generous and 
sympathetic treatment. 

One misses any sustained effort to trace the motives and 
nexus of the major events recorded, or to expound the changes 
in the ethos of the College in the last half-century. We are told 
here, for example, that the Rag began in the 1920’s, and are 
left to infer (very obliquely) that it has died out. A moralistic 
remark on Rags in general follows (p. 172). But no attempt is 
made to explain this phenomenon historically or to relate it with 
other trends in the same decades. 

The last chapter, “The Fruit of the Tree,” is a compilation 
of one hundred and seventy-four brief biographies with the 
express purpose of demonstrating the “success” of the College. 
Many of the persons included are, judged by unparochial 
standards, utterly undistinguished. A much shorter list of really 
celebrated figures would have been far more telling. But in any 
case one doubts whether a formless catalogue of this kind deserved 
inclusion. 

Dr. Bailey has written a very valuable and instructive book 
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(and the University Press is to be congratulated on its handsome 
format), and we are greatly indebted to him for the accuracy, 


comprehensiveness and carefulness of his work. No reader will 
say that this was not a book well worth producing. It will be 
in constant use for minute reference and pleasurable dipping by 
thousands besides the reviewer. But both “History” and the 
last fifty years of College life call for a bolder, better balanced, 
and profounder study. 


W. B.S. 


Three Hispanic Word Studies. By YAKov MALkiEL. University 
of California Publications in Linguistics. Vol. I, No. 7, 
pp. 227-296. 1947. $1.25. 


PROFESSOR MALKIEL is well-known to Romance philologists; his 
contributions to American journals, all within the last five years 
or so, constitute an impressive list. It may be, however, that the 
bulk of his work has escaped the notice of non-specialist 
Europeans whose libraries are unable to acquire all that America 
publishes. To such, the present work in readily accessible mono- 
graph form is of especial interest. 

In the first of these word studies the author considers the 
various reflexes in Ibero-Romance of Lat. macula (with its two- 
fold meaning of “blot, blemish,” and “mesh, net’), arranging 
them according to formal criteria into seven main groups. 
I. The learned form macula and allied formations. 2. The 
magua, magula branch, characterised by the retention of the 
intertonic vowel and the voicing of intervocalic [k]. 3. The 
mancha branch, with syncope of the posttonic vowel and, 
probably, the substitution of [t] for [k] giving macha and, by 
epenthesis of a nasal, Mancha. 4. Mangla, with voicing of 
intervocalic [k] as in 3, and syncope of the posttonic vowel and 
epenthesis of a nasal as in 4, and the forms mangra with sub- 
stitution of [r] for [1], and mandra, with -ndr- for -ngr-. 
5. The malla, maja branch, complicated by the fact that Ibero- 
Romance has two word families of the same stem; the first, with 
meanings akin to “hammering” and “threshing,” goes back to 
Lat. malledre and the second, related to cattle raising, has been 
retraced by some to médgdlia “cabin,” and by others, notably 
Garcia de Diego, to macula. Professor Malkiel gives convincing 
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arguments in support of the latter theory. Of dubious formations, 
traceable either to Lat. malledre or macula, majadero may in 
the author’s opinion be an example of word blend: in the sense 
of “importunate, obtrusive” it may be linked with the former 
(“ceaseless hammering”), and of “silly, stupid” with the latter 
(“man tending a flock, simpleton”). 6. Malla (“coat of mail”) 
and its off-shoots, evidently non-Castilian. 7. Ma(n)zela and 
ma(n)ziella, involving the substitution of the stressed suffix 
-ellus for the unstressed -ulus and contaminated with macellare 
“to slaughter.”” By means of this dialectical material the author 
concludes with a reconstruction of the family history of Lat. 
macula, tracing its variant forms and extension of meaning as 
it developed in Ibero-Romance. 

The second essay concerns the word family of Old Portuguese 
trigar-se “to hasten,” triganca “speed,” trigoso “fast.” <A 
Central Romance form frigar with meanings ranging from 
“loitering” to “stopping” and “lasting” had been retraced to 
Lat. tricari, tricaire, but because of the divergency of meaning 
the trigar of Portugal was dissociated from it and derived from 
Gothic threihan, ‘to drive.” Professor Malkiel draws examples 
from Old Portuguese sources to show that there was, in infrequent 
use, a transitive construction of ¢trigar, meaning “pressing, 
torturing, tormenting.” Turning to Old Provencal he interprets 
the archaic impersonal construction triga-me, “I am anxious” 
as “It tortures me,” “it drives me.” And believing the Portuguese 
and Provencal forms of old standing, he sees in “torturing, 
annoying” a meaning common to both, establishing thereby a 
link—to be sure a slender one—between the Western and Central 
branches of trigar. He takes Lat. tricdri, tricére with the 
shadings “to cause trouble” and to be “evasive” to be the common 
source of both formations. 

The third essay deals with the etymology of lozano (Old 
Spanish logano, Old Portuguese lougdo). The author briefly 
lists earlier theories on the origin of lozano, and points to their 
inadequacy. In their place he suggests as the original stem 
Gothic flauts “boastful,” flautjan “to boast,” classing lozano as 
a hybrid formation of Germanic stem and Latin suffix. The 
development of the initial consonant group [fi] to [1] is 
authentic; the diphthong [au] is in fact suggested by Portuguese 
[ou], Hispanic medial ¢ is easily retraced to [ti], the suffixes 
-ano (and -ia for logania) were at hand, and the meaning “proud” 
seems to have preceded other meanings. The suggested etymon 
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would have given, moreover, the regional distribution of /ozano 
and its offshoots, namely, its limitations to the Iberian peninsula. 

Section IV supplements the second and third essays with the 
medieval record of Old Portuguese ¢rigar and Hispanic 
lo(u)¢ano; the seventeen pages of the first essay, in compensation, 
are accompanied by a greater number of notes (217!). 

In these and other word studies Professor Malkiel has thrown 
light on the history of a variety of Old and Modern Spanish and 
Portuguese words. He does not shrink from the difficult, and 
his conclusions, for that reason alone, are particularly significant. 
But the present monograph is recommended, not so much for its 
results, though they are of importance, but for the author’s 
method. As he claims in his preface, these three essays illustrate 
the various techniques of etymological research, and they are of 
interest, therefore, not merely to the professional lexicographer 
but to every Hispanist. 

A. E. S. 


The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man. By H. and H. A. 
FRANKForRT, J. A. WILSON, T. JACOBSEN, W. IRWIN. 
University of Chicago Press. 22/6. 


THIS symposium on speculative thought in the Ancient Near 
East compares and contrasts the doctrines of God, man and 
society held by the Egyptians, the people of Mesopotamia and 
the Hebrews. It is a popularized, but scholarly and well- 
documented, contribution to the comparative studies of religion 
and sociology. Much of the material will be familiar to the 
Oriental student, but there is a freshness of treatment and a 
coherence of exposition in this work which make it worthy to be 
ranked with the Legacy series of the Oxford University Press. The 
volume consists of lectures carefully planned after long discussion 
and collaboration. The general aim is to show that the present- 
day mental climate and intellectual background of the Anglo- 
Saxon world owe more than might be imagined to the near 
Ancient East. All our heritage in political and cultural ventures 
does not derive from the Graeco-Roman civilisation. 

Inevitably, in the popularisation, much has been written 
without detailed defence. The defence has been promised at a 
later date. The battle between scientific and speculative thought 

I 
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can be heard in the near distance at many points. The Myths 
of the Three Civilisations are examined, for “myth reveals a 
significant, if unverifiable, truth—we might say a metaphysical 
truth. But myth has not the universality and the lucidity of 
theoretical statement” (p. 7). The authors might have gone on 
to show that there is a certain timelessness about a myth, which 
can present truth, if not always lucidly, yet independently of 
the thought forms of a particular age and the barriers of the 
world’s many languages. 

In each section, there is a survey of the nature of the universe, 
the function of the state and the values of life in the respective 
civilisations of the Near East. Egypt, with her monophysite 
view of God, made little distinction between the gods and men. 
“The King was Horus” (p. 64), and thus Pharaoh “the Great 
House”? became impersonal and majestic. In’ Mesopotamia, 
where by contrast with Egypt so little remains of material 
splendour for the archceologist’s eye, the good life was not held 
to be the successful or powerful life as expressed in the Pyramids, 
but rather the obedient life. Here the author sees the foundations 
of Primitive Democracy. 

Many important conclusions are reached in the more familiar 
ground of Hebrew religious thought. The suggestion that anti- 
Semitism is a theological problem is worthy of further develop- 
ment. The phrase “philosophy of history” (p. 322) is less 
convincing when applied to the Hebrew people. The Old Testa- 
ment provides a theology of history. The author, W. A. Irwin, 
tends to minimise the Jewish sense of the seriousness of sin. 
When he calls Eliphaz a Barthian, perhaps he discloses his own 
theological position. At any rate it seems hardly fair to speak 
of the words of Psalm 51, “in sin hath my mother conceived me,” 
as poetic hyperbole (p. 260). Too restricted a meaning is 
applied to pride on p. 263, leading to an implied contradiction 
on p. 313, when reference is made to Babel. In short, in the 
account of the development of thought among the Hebrews, there 
is too frequent a tendency to find speculation and myth where 
probably there is fact and history (e.g. p. 370). ; 

The volume is finely printed and produced. There is a 
misprint on p. 51, a grammatical error on p. 281, and the 
references to Ecclesiastes and Proverbs are among those not 
recorded in the Index. 
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The Medical Writings of Anonymus Londinensis. By W. H. S. 
JonEs, LITT.D., F.B.A. Cambridge: University Press. 1947. 
pp. 168. 12/6. 





Sirk FREDERIC KENYON in The-Classical Review for 1892 pointed 
out that a papyrus of over 1900 lines taken from Menoneia, a 
collection of medical d0ga:, was in the British Museum. These 
writings had been mentioned by Galen as being attributed by 
some to Aristotle, but were really written by his pupil Menon. 
Different views have been put forward as to the status of the 
writer of the original of Anonymus. Diels and Ilberg believe 
that the original was a series of extracts made by a not too 
cultured student from the ’Apéoxovra of Alexander Philalethes. 
It is suggested by Max Wellmann that the author was Soranus, 
chief of the Methodists, who attributed all diseases to constriction 
and relaxation of invisible +épo. The style of the writing is 
slipshod, and the general carelessness suggests that the papyrus 
was intended for the personal use of the writer, who was possibly 
some young teacher. This translation of the papyrus by 
Dr. Jones will be found to be of interest to students of Greek 
Philosophy. For those without a knowledge of Greek Medicine, 
two supplements, one on the nature of Greek Medicine and one 
on the nature of Greek thought, will be found to be helpful. 
The work consists of three parts. The first deals with hair- 
splitting definitions of such terms as d:dbeors, mddos, wyy 
and vdécos. The second part discusses the aetiology of 
diseases. In this, the cause of disease are reduced to two 
classes—(1) residues (wepioowpata) from food, and (2) dis- 
turbances in the blendings of the elements composing the body, 
an idea which was reflected in the bleedings and purgations of 
comparatively modern times. The third part deals with the 
history of physiology—the oixovoyia of the body—and is 
chiefly preoccupied with the assimilation of food and respiration. 
Brief anatomical accounts are given of various parts of the body, 
which, as is usual in pre-Harveian writings, sound rather fantastic 
to-day. For medical readers with a slight knowledge of Greek 
the arrangement of the book, with the Greek text on one page 
and the English translation on the opposite page, will be found 
most helpful, and will remind them of the enormous number of 
Greek words used in present medical writings, and should convince 
them’ of the great value of even a small knowledge of Greek to 


a student of medicine to-day. 
G. C. D. 
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The Glorification of Athens in Greek Drama. By H. R. Butts. 
Iowa Studies in Classical Philology XI. Iowa. 1947. 
$4.00. 


Tuis is a thorough and informative study. The author, having 
sifted the original texts and most of the standard commentaries, 
convincingly establishes the conclusion that: 


with conscious effort and without impairing the artistry of their 
plots the Athenian dramatists made a studied practice of 
glorifying and gratifying their audiences by using definite 
techniques of praise and that this was done with the design of 
attracting the attention of their audiences in order that they 
and their plays would not be forgotten when the prize was 
awarded. 


The chief techniques employed, with various modifications, 
were: the use of Attic myths as a basis of plots, the glorification 
of Athenian traditions or institutions (as the Areopagus in The 
Eumenides), direct eulogies and eulogistic phrases for Athens 
and the Athenians, disparagement of rival or hostile states. 
Some aspects of the last technique, as expounded here, are dubious. 
Would the Athenians really feel themselves finer fellows than 
ever at seeing the catastrophes of Thebans, like Oedipus, 
Polyneices, Eteocles and Creon, any more than any intelligent 
Victorian Englishman rejoiced at the contrast between 
Shakespeare’s Cleopatra and their own dear Queen? I doubt it. I 
believe they were humane enough to suffer with the tragic victims 
without feeling any touches of chauvinistic glee when they 
happened to be non-Athenians. If the dramatists had intended 
to pander to such regional loyalties, they would, I am pretty 
sure, have made that intention clear at least sometimes. But no 
clear case of this is cited. 

Some discussion might have been included of the reasons 
why some plays containing famous eulogies of Athens (e.g. the 
Medea) failed to win the judges’ favour. Misprints are rather 
frequent (“accursers” on p. 35 and “illucidates” on p. 221 are 
worthy of Joyce). The documentation and bibliography are 
excellent. 

Mr. Butts is to be congratulated on producing as a thesis for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy what may well remain the 
definitive work on his chosen subject. 


W. B.S. 
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Phyllobolia fiir Peter Von der Miihll, zum 60. Geburtstag am 
1. August 1945, von Otor Gicon, Kart MEUvLI, WILLY 
THEILER, Fritz WEHRLI und BERNHARD Wyss. _ Benno 
Schwabe & Co., Verlag. Basel. 1946. 288 pp. 20 Francs. 


Tuts beautifully produced book is a worthy tribute to one of the 
most distinguished Homerists of our time. Both as a writer and 
as a teacher Professor Von der Miihll has been no mere 
vapOynxopopos but a genuine Bdxxos among European scholars 
in recent years, and, as this reviewer can personally testify, his 
help and encouragement has extended far beyond the confines 
of avornpys Bacreins (as the dignified dedicatory elegiacs 
describe his celebrated university and city). 

It contains five noteworthy essays, “Der erhabene und der 
schlichte Stil in der poetisch-rhetorischen Theorie der Antike” by 
F. Wehrli, “Tacitus und die antike Schicksalslehre” by 
W. Theiler, “Studien zu Platons Protagoras’” by O. Gizon, “Zu 
Gregor von Nazianz” by B. Wyss, and “‘Griechische Operbrauche” 
by K. Meuli. The first is a useful synoptic study of its theme 
from Pindar and Democritus to Quintilian. The last, a very 
thorough and heavily documented contribution of over a hundred 
pages, is a very important survey of the evidence for Greek 
sacrificial rites in the light of the sacrificial customs of other 
races. Of special interest to students of Homer are the con- 
clusions on the nature of the »ypia (thigh-bones alone, without 
any flesh adhering to them, he proves) and ovAoxvra: (which, 
he suggests, may originally have been fodder for the sacrificial 
victim). 

W. B.S. 


La Théorie Grecque du Droit et le Classicisme Actuel. By 
CONSTANTIN EMM. PéRIPHANAKIS. Athens, 1946. Price 
not stated. 


In this study the author traces the influence of classical Greek 
principles of law and government on modern political theory and 
practice. He makes special reference to the expressed policy of 
the United Nations’ Organization. Apart from this up-to- 
dateness it cannot be said that his thesis and exposition are 
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markedly original. But he writes lively and agreeable French 
and has assembled an imposing corpus of references from ancient 
and recent sources. 

Students of both classical and modern political principles will 
find this survey both lucid and informative. One point is 
questionable: simply because every intelligent Greek writer 
perceived the destructiveness and sadness of war, is it justifiable 
to list them all (p. 42) as pacificists? Homer, Tyrtaeus, 
Alcaeus, Pindar, Aeschylus, and Demosthenes, must have been 
surprised to find themselves blessed among the peacemakers here. 


W. B.S. 
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Opera Omnia Sancti Anselmi. By Franciscus SALESIUS 
Scumitt. Vols. 1, 2, 3. Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. 
Price £2 2s. net per vol. 

Sex. Propertii Elegiarum, Liber I (Monobiblos). Edidit P. J. 
Enk, E. J. Britt, Leiden. Price 11 guilders. 

Aeneas Pontifex. By H. J. Rose. Pheenix Press, London. 
Price 1/6. 
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